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PEYTON BOSWELL 





Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE Art 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to. take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Culture vs. Commercialism 
THE COORDINATED PRESSURE of sixteen local art societies 
proves unavailing against the present attitude of the 
powers that govern New York’s World Fair of 1939, these 
facts will be self-evident— 

Visitors, foreign and domestic, will learn considerable 
about the commercial greatness of America, the latest progress 
of Ford and General Motors, of R. C. A. and General Electric 
—all presented in a setting made beautiful and effective 
through the past pioneering of creative artists. But— 

If these visitors want to view what the artists themselves 
are doing today, they will have to travel to San Francisco, 
where civic intelligence is guiding another World’s Fair for 
1939, but one that will pay just homage to the fine arts, past 
and present. In this, California, which probably has more 
art appreciators per capita than any other state in the 
Union, is again showing the way, with a $25,000,000 exhibit 
in a Palace of Fine Arts (later to become a municipal hangar) . 

Replying to criticism that the New York Fair was neglect- 
ing one of the most vital phases of the “World of Tomorrow,” 
Grover Whalen, the president, said: “Art will be required to 
come off Olympus and take its place in the very warp and 
woof of the buildings. Instead of a few hundred thousand 
people seeing the old masters isolated in a building, 50,000,- 
000 visitors will find art all around them—to the right, to 
the left and even under foot.” 

Granting that Mr. Whalen and his colleagues have given 
strong impetus to the trinitarianism of artist, sculptor and 
architect, his words lack conviction. Will New York’s Fair 
be a cultural and educational enterprise or a colossal and 
elaborate advertisement for lessees at so much a square foot? 
This indictment stands: New York’s Fair in Flushing Mea- 
dows will be the first of eleven major expositions in this 
country to omit a comprehensive art display. 

New York’s sixteen art organizations, recently offered ex- 
hibition space at reduced rental rates, are now working hard 
te arrive at some acceptable agreement (including appeals to 
art foundations) with the Fair officials. Last year when 
Tue Art Dicest first editorialized the omission of art, there 
was time to remedy this cultural calamity. Today, there is 
still time for the art world to speak. At present two New York 
art critics, Edward Alden Jewell of the Times and Jerome 
Klein of the Post are fighting for art’s place in the “World 
of Tomorrow.” 

Mr. Jewell concluded a convincing plea for art at the Fair 
with these words: “Should the present attitude toward art 
persist, and should the artists fail in their effort to get in 
(even unsponsored), then an appropriate official placard 
at the exit in 1939, might read: ‘We hope you have been in- 
spired by this stirring picture of “the world of tomorrow.” ’ 
Unfortunately, there wasn’t room for an art exhibition.” 

Writing in a “Reader’s Forum” conducted by Mr. Jewell, 
Elmer Rice said: “After all, American safety razors and 
American sewing machines long since conquered the world. 
That is hardly news to the intelligent foreigner. But what 
might be news to him . . . is that our democratic land has 











| produced a wealth of graphic art that expresses vividly our 
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perceptions and doubts and aspirations, and the range and 
diversity of our peoples.” 

Some of us know the truth of Mr. Rice’s words, the ari 
wealth of America. But what of the 50,000,000 visitors to New 
York’s Fair, if it remains barren of an art exhibit? 





The Ivy League in Art 
pa SAMPLE’S appointment as “Artist in Residence” at 
Dartmouth College finally provides eastern sanction to 
a midwestern contribution in education. 

Sample, a Dartmouth graduate, will have a studio in the 
Carpenter Art Building, open to students who wish to watch 
him paint or seek advice about their own interests in painting 
and drawing. His duties will be flexible, the college desir- 
ing only his presence on the campus as an inspirational force. 


Dartmouth is the first of the sacrosanct men’s colleges of 
the east to take up this progressive idea, which began with 
John Steuart Curry’s residence on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Several years ago while Orozco was 
painting murals in the college library, Dartmouth students 
had the chance to learn that art did not end at 1900, the ap- 
proximate date when the average college art course stops. 
With Sample’s appointment the college recognizes the cul- 
tural significance that lies in the event of an artist painting 
a picture. 


Many another of the liberal arts colleges, leaning over 
backwards to avoid anything “vocational,” has gone to the 
extreme of shutting out all knowledge and inspiration of ar- 
tistic activity. They pay thousands of endowed dollars to have 
a great physicist, or philosopher or divine walk creatively in 
their midst. 

There is many an artist’s studio in America which, if 
transplanted squarely into the polished circles of ivy-vine 
academicism, would do as good a job of character-building 
as the concrete stadia and swashbuckling “coaching staff,” 
or those arcadian conferences with the faculty advisor. 





In Character 

f° 26 yeaRS Amelia Elizabeth White collected that she 

might encourage the hereditary culture of the American 
Indian. At the end of those years, it took Miss White less than 
four months to intelligently disperse her vast collection 
among the nation’s museums—where it will carry on most 
effectively her desire to demonstrate the contribution of the 
First American to our culture. The building of the White 
collection was inspired by unselfish love, sincere appreciation 
and unwavering idealism; its dispersal is in character. 

It was while living in Santa Fe in ’27 and °28 that I first 
learned of Miss White’s direct and simple method of reward 
and praise through which she hoped to encourage the Ameri- 
can Indian to pr duce craftwork worthy of his ancestor’s 
approval. Her system was to let it be known in. the pueblos 
and the hogans, from the Sangre de Christo Mountains to the 
Canadian Rockies, that any finely executed product would 
win her admiration and patronage, or would find an open 
market among other lovers of Indian craftsmanship. Since 
then it has been easy to trace the effect on the rising tide of 
artistic consciousness among the American Indians; to note 
its actual part in the renaissance of an almost lost group of 
tribal arts; to follow the secession from the tourist knick- 
knack, all too often made in Kansas City. 

That the modern Indian craftsmen are free from an adul- 
terated and emasculated mass of European traditions, can be 
attributed to a small group of people with faith in the 
creative powers of the American Indian and blessed with the 
tact to deal with a sensitive and reticent raee. Of this group 


Amelia Elizabeth White has been distinctly a leader. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 





Down, Down to Hell 


Sirs: In your editorial A Diagnosis and a 
Remedy reference is made to a mutually 
erected barrier between artist and layman 
(the public). This barrier has been erected 
by the so-called artists who paint what they 
think and not what they see. 

The public are not mind readers; they al- 
ways demand of a picture, to be placed in 
their homes, a portrayal of nature, and if an 
original cannot be found, purchase a reproduc- 
tion. The average artists of today do not know 
how to draw, or what perspective means; they 
avoid serious study and the drudgery of 
taking pains. 

In my small apartment I have 34 original 
pictures, all of the 19 century, the largest 14 
by 22. They would all sell at auction for more 
than they cost. Let some of those chaps who 
are painting 30 by 40 try their luck at auc- 
tion; they would be lucky to get enough to 
pay for canvas, frame and paint. The Fine 
Arts are on greased skids, and at the end of 
this century they will no doubt be on a par 
with those of the Dark Ages. I think that the 
downfall started with Jazz. In one of your 
issues you quoted’ someone who fixed the 
cause as communistic. The guilty should have 
quoted Gloucester in Henry VI: “Down, down 
to hell; and say I sent thee thither.” 


—ArtHur W. Hopcxins, Washington, D. C. 


Why Paint? 

Dear Sir: You are getting so brave, “framed 
or unframed,” I am afraid you won't be un- 
framed long. In the Institute galleries in Chi- 
cago recently, I asserted that before long “the 
rich ladies will be cutting their gowns and 
coats out of Godey’s Magazine—they look so 
exactly like the real goods.” Note: I have 
added to my “collection” of masterpieces four 
color prints from Scribner's, Free! Why paint 
any? 

—Ivan Swirt, Detroit 


70% Is Passing 
Dear Sir: I have noticed in your issues that 
you welcome suggestions about art juries. 
Here is a plan I intend to bring up before the 
committee of the Detroit Art Institute’s Mich- 
igan annual artists exhibition: Ten jurors are 
selected each for his outstanding ability in va- 
rious phases of art. For example: juryman No. 
1, an excellent draughtsman to judge nothing 
but the drawing of each entry; No. 2, an ac- 
complished colorist; No. 3, composition; No. 
4, design; No. 5, center of interest; No. 6, 
values; No. 7, light and shade; No. 8, idea; 
No. 9, perspective; No. 10, technique. Each of 
the above points count 10 per cent. If the pic- 
ture averages 70 per cent, it is eligible for ex- 
hibition. 
—Joun Getsavace, Michigan 


Keeping Young 
Dear Sir; In a recent issue of the Dicest 
you ask for more names of artist-athletes. I 
guess this will be old stuff by the time it 
reaches you, but I am one. In 1919 I won the 
Nordie (Denmark, Finland, Norway and Swe- 
den) championship in backstroke and in 1920 
placed myself on the Danish Olympic Team 
as a swimmer. I am now an old man. But due 
to my athletic activities, I am still at 43 a 
young artist. 
—Knup Merrivp, Denmark 
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Bathers’ Picnic: Jon Corsino 


Awarded the Walter Lippincott Prize ($300) 


Pennsylvania Annual Provides Blueprint of 1938’s Art Trends 


Ir 1s American art—not American artists 
—that impresses‘ the observer at this year’s 
Pennsylvania ‘Academy Annual, on: view until 
March 6 in Philidelphia. In its 103rd year this 
exhibition, the nation’s oldest, stresses for 
the first time the broad trends in today’s art 
rather than providing a depot for several hun- 
dred individual paintings by individual art- 
ists each with an individual point of view. 

The way the show is hung—by styles, trends 
and types instead of by the time-honored 
repeated alternation of portrait, still life and 
landscape—indicates that art audiences have 
changed their demands. And the way the 
critics have written about the show gives 
further indication. An artist’s work at this 
year's academy annual is compared less with 
his past performance than with that of other 
artists doing the same type of work. 


The general level of quality at the show is 
reflected in the awards. Eugene Speicher’s 
Mariana, a figure piece loaned by the Whit 
ney Museum, won the Temple Medal, awarded 
to the “best picture without regard to sub- 
ject.” The Jennie Sesnan Medal for the best 
landscapes went to Antonio P. Martino, a 
Philadelphian, for his cityscape, Leverington 
Avenue. The Carol H. Beck Medal for the best 
portrait in oil was awarded to Arnold Blanch 
of Woodstock for his realistic Portrait of a 

lan. 

The $100 Mary Smith award for the “best 
painting by a woman artist resident in Phila- 
delphia” went to Irene Denney for her can- 
vas, The 5 and 10. The “best figure painted in 
oil,” stipulation of the $300 Walter Lippincott 
Prize, was adjudged the Bathers’ Picnic, a 
dynamic work by Jon Corbino, whose recent 
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ascendency has been little less than meteoric. 
After a nine-year lapse, the Edward T. Stotes- 
bury $250 prize was awarded this year to the 
Pennsylvania Academy instructor, George 
Harding, for Panel for the Washington Post 
Office, designated’ “the most important con- 
tribution to the success of this exhibition.” 


The initial awarding of a new prize, the 
$250 J. Henry Scheidt Memorial prize went 
to William Glackens, New York, for his im- 
pressionistic Bal Martingue. The only sculp 
ture award, the George D. Widener Memorial 
Medal was won by Anthony De Francisci, New 
York, for his bas-relief tn wood, Gilda. 


Gilda: ANTHONY DE FRANCISCI 
Geo. D. Widener Medal 





The Temple, Sesnan, Beck and Scheidt 
awards were decided by a jury of painters— 
James Chapin, Randall Davey, Edward Hop- 
per, Leon Kroll, Reginald Marsh, Hobson 
Pittman and Andrew Winter; the Lippincott, 
Stotesbury and Smith prizes, by the Academy’s 
Committee on Exhibition—Henry S. Drinker, 
Jr., Edward T. Stotesbury, Joseph E. Widener, 
Marshall S. Morgan, Sydney E. Martin and 
William Clark Mason. The Academy’s Medal 
of Honor again was withheld. 


The individual prize selections, however, are 
less demanding than the trends in which, as 
Dorothy Grafly of the Philadelphia Record 
observed, “you feel the gradual recession of 
yesteryear’s art viewpoints and the mass as- 
cendency of a basically different emotional ap- 
proach.” It is a matter not of technique, but 
of mood this critic believes, and ruling the 
exhibition are the twin moods of “disillusion- 
ment and fanciful escape.” As a symbol of a 
mood that is passing Miss Grafly picks Gifford 
Beal’s Yacht Race—‘“a pre-stock-market-crash 
yacht race when the individual was gay and 
carefree.” Since the work “achieves its objec- 
tive (a pleasant moment, not deeply stirring), 
which is more than can be said for some of the 
newer viewpoints,” Miss Grafly makes the 
amiable yacht race serve as a measuring stick 
throughout her review. 

Against this, complacent world of Beal’s 
(with counterparts in the entries by Jonas Lie, 
Carrol S. Tyson, Stephen Etnier, Gertrude 
Fiske, Randall Davey, Frank Benson, and 
William M. Paxton), the critic compares Cor- 
bino’s Bathers’ Picnic. “The flatness of an il- 
lustrator’s composition is abandoned in the 
Corbino for red-blooded color modeling,” she 
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Leverington Avenue: ANTONIO P. MartINI 
Awarded Jennie Sesnan Medal 


writes. “He is using paint much as a sculp- 
tor uses clay.” 

The shift is not confined to mood or tech- 
nical approach, but extends to types also. The 
critic compares the ultra-refinement of the 
yacht club crowd to the crowds in Reginald 
Marsh’s George C. Tilyou’s Steeplechase Park: 
or Isaac Soyer’s School Girls; or Paul Cad- 
mus’ Gilding the Acrobat; or Paul Meltsner’s 
Industrial Interlude; and others. 

“What has come into art,” writes Miss 
Grafly, “is a genuine sharing of the worker's 
point of view; an exodus from studio to 
street, factory and farm. The homely art 
emanating from such contact is, momentarily, 
half that of pity, half that of surprise, for be- 
fore the artist can use material creatively he 
must, himself, come to intimate understand 
ing of it. What he paints today is the symp- 
tom of that potential understanding, and, 
from a human standpoint, is poles distant 
from the Yacht Race.” 

Side by side, however, with the brazen real- 
ity of the one type of painting is the pathos 


The 5 and 10: Irene DENNEY 
Awarded Mary Smith Prize 


and piquancy in contemporary art that is 
leading to “a modern paint fairyland of pig- 
ments.” For this the critic cites the softened 
moods in Hobson Pittman’s Early Spring; 
Doris Lee’s Strawberry Pickers; and John 
Carroll’s Cool Sunshine, among others, 

In the Philadelphia Inquirer, R. Edward 
Lewis noted with approval the manner in 
which the show was hung (James Chapin, 
Hobson Pittman and Walter Hancock com- 
prised the hanging committee), and wrote: 
“The result is that the walls have unusual 
unity and achieve a mural quality. With few 
exceptions, if you find one type of work you 
like others are sure to be nearby. Which makes 
it easier to study trends and styles although 
many egotists of paint doubtless will object.” 

Outstanding among the 317 entries in the 
show in Lewis’ opinion were works by Alex. 
ander Brook, Max Weber, William Ashby 
McClay, James B. Turnbull, Henry Cooper, 
Ivan LeL. Albright, Harold Gray, Robert 
Philipp, Eugene Higgins, John C. Pellew, 
George Grosz, Charles R. Goeller, Cecil C. 
Bell, Frank Benson, Millard Sheets, Walter 
E. Baum, Earle Horter, Jonas Lie, Yarnell 
Abbott, Mary Butler, Theodore Van Soelen, 


Bal Martinique: Witttam GLACKENS 
Awarded J. Henry Scheidt Memorial Prize 


Anne Goldthwaite, Constantine Pougialis, Ed- 
ward Hopper, Luigi Lucioni, Richard Lahey, 
and others. 


In her “don’t miss” list, Miss Grafly in- 
cluded many of Lewis’ choice. Among others 
she mentioned the works of Walter Stuempfig, 
Raphael Soyer, Molly Luce, Nicolai Cikovsky, 
Buk Ullrich, Edmund Yaghjian, Gladys Rock- 
more Davis, Rockwell Kent, Guy Pene du 
Bois, McCarter, Edward W. Redfield, Ernest 
Lawson, Fred Wagner, Ferdinand Warren, 
Andrew Winter, George Biddle, Paul Sample, 
Robert Brackman, Virginia McCall, Margaret 
Gest, H. E. Schnakenberg, Ernest Fiene, Wil- 
liam H. Ferguson, Waldo Peirce, Arthur Melt- 
zer and William Lee McFee. 

Few still lifes are included in the exhibi- 
tion and rarer still are abstractions, the near- 
est approach being a work by Stuart Davis. 
“Absent entirely,” writes Miss Grafly, “is the 
flood of French imitations, bogus Matisses, 
Picassos, Miros, Braques, etc., that scarcely 
10 years ago dominated American painting 
exhibitions.” 

It is an “All American” display—an honest 
cross section of the country’s art—gathered 
largely through the efforts of James Chapin, 
member of the academy’s faculty. 


The Art Digest 
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Unionism in Art 


How will trade unionism work in the field 
of creative arts? Will artists be able to obtain 
their demands through the same tactics as the 
Building Trades or the United Mine Workers? 
These questions have been intruding them- 
selves more and more of late with the rise of 
unionism among certain groups of artists. A 
press release from the Mural Artists Guild 
(A. F. of L. affiliate), headed “All Mural Art 
in World’s Fair to be 100 per cent Union,” is 
of interest in this connection. The release, 
signed by Louis Ferstadt, follows: 


“The Building Trades Council No. 9 of the 
A. F. of L. has just informed its affiliated or- 
ganization, the Mural Artists Guild Local 829 
of the United Scenic Artists of America, that 
all mural designs for the New York World’s 
Fair of 1939 must have A. F. of L. union la- 
bels. All finished murals must be done by 
A. F. of L. union artists and that all applica- 
tion of murals to the walls of the buildings in 
the fair must be done by the Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America. 


“Grover Whalen, president of the New York 
World’s Fair, has been notified by the presi- 
dent of the Building Trades Council No. 9 
that all Fair work must be 100 per cent union 
labor including mural painting. 


“As an example of what will happen to non- 
union mural artists in the future, is the case 
of Winold Reiss. His mural .job for Long- 
champs of 253 Broadway has been stopped to- 
day by the Building Trades Council No. 9. 
Mr. Reiss and his assistants will be unable to 
go on with their work unless they join the 
Mural Artists Guild Local 829. 

“Now that there is a union for mural artists 
including among its membership leading na- 
tionally known mural artists, all mural design- 
ing and finishing can and shall be done by 
union artists only. 

“All mural art must have a union label in 
the World’s Fair or anywhere else where we 
have jurisdiction. 

“For confirmation and other information call 
Mr. Fred Marshall at the union headquarters.” 

Listed as members of the Mural Artists 
Guild are: George Biddle (president), Rock- 
well Kent (vice-president), William Gropper 
(2nd vice-president), Alfred Crimi, Maxwell 
Starr, Hugo Gellert, Stuyvesant Van Veen, 
Anton Refregier, Burgoyn Diller, Lou Block, 
Monty Lewis, Louis Ross, Daniel MacMorris, 
Mary Greenwood, Ryah Ludins, Eric Mose, 
Michael Loew, Michael Lenson, Arshile Gorky. 





Senator SorcHuM Micut: “The Coffee Bill 
is apparently just what it is titled,” writes P. 
Lapis Lazuli from the Nation’s Capital, “and 
Pepper certainly can’t help much.” 











London Music Hall: Everett SHINN 


Baltimore Museum Considers American Art 


WITH A WELCOME HINT in the catalogue that 
the Baltimore Museum may embark upon “an 
accessions policy which would embrace the 
purchase of American art,” an exhibition of 
“Two Hundred Years of American Painting” 
has been placed on exhibition through Febru- 
ary. The museum is also inaugurating a new 
service for contemporary artists by which any 
Maryland artist may submit, for jury, a pic- 
ture which will be placed on view as the “Art 
Object of the Month.” 


The American art exhibition begins with the 
colonial group that includes Copley, Stuart, 
Sully, West, Cole and. Peale, and carries 
through the 19th century to contemporary art- 
ists, of which twelve pictures are by Maryland 
residents. Among the well known canvases in 
the show are: Ryder’s Macbeth and the Witch- 
es, Winslow Homer’s The Wreck, Thomas Ea- 
kins’ The Concert Singer, George Bellows’ 
Dempsey and Firpo, Frank Duveneck’s W oman 
with Forget-Me-Nots, Shinn’s London Music 
Hall, Sargent’s Portrait of R. L. Stevenson, 
Glackens’ Chez Mouquin, Eugene Speicher’s 
Babette, and Jon Corbino’s Earthquake. The 
latter two artists have won-prizes at the cur- 
rent Pennsylvania Academy Annual with pic- 
tures similar to the Baltimore examples. 

The Maryland artists included in the con- 


Panel for Washington Post Office: Georce Harpinc. Awarded the 
Edward Stotesbury Prize as “the most important contribution to the 
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success” of the Pennsylvania Academy’s 133rd Annual Exhibition 















































temporary section are: Florence H. Austrian, 
Donald C. Coale, Thomas C. Corner, Mer- 
vin Jules, Sidney Levyne, Magill Mackall, 
Karl Meltzer, Edward Rosenfeld, Elinor UI- 
man, Charles H. Walther, and Harold H. 
Wrenn. 





Flagg’s Dander is Up 


Picasso’s Mirror, reproduced in the press 
upon its acquisition by the Modern Museum, 
prompted James Montgomery Flagg to write 
a letter to the editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune. The well known illustrator said that 
he mistook the painting for a Peter Arno, but 
saw his error because “it wasn’t as funny as 
all that; in fact, it wasn’t funny at all. You 
can readily see that Picasso has been influ- 
enced by the master but his attempts are quite 
feeble and W. P. A.” 

Concerning Alfred Barr’s statement that the 
“mysterious and intricate metamorphosis of 
the woman’s figure as reflected in the mirror 
is one of the miracles of our own age,” Flagg 
added: “An even more astounding miracle is 
the fantastic gullibility of otherwise intelligent 
and cultivated Americans in regard to so-called 
modern art.’ 





Choreographical Delirium 


Salvador Dali, it seems, has written a bailet. 
The ballet, as announced by S. Hurok, mana- 
ger of the Ballet Russe, is based on Tristan’s 
love for Isolde, and the music is a melange 
of opera by Wagner and jazz by Cole Porter. 
Tristan will bear a family likeness to Harpo 
Marx, including the red wig. 

The curtain, says a United Press report, will 
consist of a large human head resting on a 
crutch. The crutch motif will be repeated at 
various times in the story, and when Tristan 
awakens from “a state of hallucination” he 
will make “automatic gestures in the manner 
of Harpo Marx” until he goes into “the most 
frenetic choreographical delirium,” said Dali. 


Sucu Is Fame: A picture called Billeting 
Soldiers by the once famous Royal Academi- 
cian, Edwin Long, was recently sold at Christ- 
ie’s for three guineas ($15). Fifty years ago 
Edwin Long fetched $25,000 to $30,000. 
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Madonna and Child Holding a Bird: Giampattista TIEPOLO 
Lent by + ome Seligmann & Co. 


Tiepolo, Last Spark of Venetian Splendor 


AN EXHIBITION comparable in scope to the 
great Giotto and Tintoretto exhibitions in Italy 
last summer is being held at the Art Institute 
of Chicago until March 6, featuring the art 
of the two Tiepolos—father and son; Giambat- 
tista and Giandomenico. No exhibition in any 
country has ever given such a comprehensive 
showing of the art of the former whose repu- 
tation has fluctuated between the opinions, “a 
flimsy, faulty improvisor,” and “the greatest 
painter of the 18th century.” 

To see Giambattista Tiepolo in full splen- 
dor, the frescos in Venice, Wiirsburg and Ma- 
drid must, of course, be given great promi- 
nence. However, the Chicago exhibition in- 
cludes many sketches for these church decora- 
tions and contains about 40 paintings, more 
than 60 drawings, and a large number of etch- 
ings. The list of lenders includes the greatest 
public and private collections of America and 
Europe. A catalogue containing 21 reproduc- 
tions and a mass of information on the two 
artists is on sale at the exhibition. 


Giambattista Tiepolo was born in Venice in 
1690 and died in Madrid in 1770. He began 
his art career in the baroque tradition at a 
period when, though Venice was entering its 
decline, she was about to carry her magnifi- 
cent ostentation, her pomp and glory, to its 
most emphatic expression. It was as if, realiz 
ing her own imminent fate, Venice had de- 
termined to produce one last unforgettable day 
of splendor. Nothing could have suited her 
better stylistically than the grand theatrics of 
the baroque. It was all a bit like Hollywood. 

Tiepolo’s style was acquired with ease from 
Lazgarini, who first taught him, then Piazzet- 
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ta, later Sebastiano Ricci, and finally, Vero- 
nese. Once achieved, it was equal to any dec- 
orative occasion. There was no further growth 
and each Tiepolo painting was a theme with 
variations—vast spaces painted with baroque 
movement of forms and a mass of rococo de- 
tail. Not needing financial aid as much as 
many of his Venetian contemporaries, Tiepolo 


seemed to win every commission in sight and 
hungrily sought out more. He was prodigious 
and prolific. 


“Time and changing taste dealt harshly with 
him,” writes Daniel Catton Rich in the cata. 
logue. “Even during his life he was to see ro- 
coco art challenged by the rising school of 
neo-Classicism. Immediately after his death, 
the Tiepolo style with its exuberance of light, 
color and form was thrown into discard while 
new principles of sobriety sent European art 


back to Raphael and to Raphael’s own models, - 


the sculptures of Greece and Rome. Romanti- 
cism found Tiepolo again but saw only his 
picturesqueness. Later the impressionists ad- 
mired his technical contribution. But it was 
not until taste, progressing once more through 
the cycle of the primitives and the Renais- 
sance, finally came to the baroque and rococo, 
that Tiepolo stood revealed as a master.” 


It is Tiepolo’s brilliant use of the rhetoric 
of pigment and form that appeals to the taste 
of today. A boundless fancy which impelled 
the painter to use the most difficult poses and 
perspective, the most daring compositions, and 
his use of pigment to create a dazzling light, 
mark Tiepolo as a master of expressionism, 
and by that token, a modern. 


The artist’s tremendous inventive power is 
seen immediately in the gallery full of draw- 
ings which Tiepolo “tossed off by the hun- 
dreds.” “No one but Rembrandt,” writes Mr. 
Rich, “created drawings like these in which 
a vibrant pattern of light and dark plays with 
such force. And if Tiepolo’s draftsmanship 
lacks the deep, suggestive quality of Rem- 
brandt’s in certain cases it is even more pow- 
erfully abstract.” 

All this, naturally was at the antipodes of 
the neo-Classicism that was gathering momen- 
tum. In Spain Tiepolo came face to face with 
the movement in the person of Anton Rafael 
Mengs and there was immediate rivalry. Of 
the two the great Wincklemann wrote: “Tie- 
polo made more in a day than Mengs in a 
week but what the first made you forget the 
moment you look at it while what the latter 
made is immortal.” 

Tiepolo’s son and assistant, Domenico, lived 
to see the neo-Classic triumph. He was never 
as brilliant as his father, and he dutifully re- 
mained in the decorative tradition. The most 
important contribution of Domenico was the 
mass of drawings, often satrical, which he did 
on tha Punchinello theme. These, neither ro- 
coco nor neo-Classic, have a grotesque orig- 


[Continued on page 14) 


Armida Abandoned by Rinaldo: Giameatrista TIEPOLO 
(Art Institute of Chicago, James Deering Bequest) 
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While They Argued 


THE THREE YEARS of squabbling over a 
suitable sculpture design for the $100,000 Rob- 
ert W. Speer Memorial in Denver are now fin- 
ished—with neither of the two factions victo- 
rious. The trustees of the estate of the late 
Vaso Chucovich, who left the legacy for the 
memorial, have decided to build a small chil- 
dren’s hospital as a memorial to Denver’s fa- 
mous mayor, not the monumental sculptural 
group first advocated. 


As reported in THe Art Dicest (July, 1934, 
and Sept., 1936), the commission for the Speer 
Memorial was first offered to Ivan Mestrovic, 
later withdrawn, and the decision left to a 
national competition. Arnold Ronnebeck won 
that competition, but an opposing faction came 
to the defense of the design submitted by Wil- 
liam Zorach as one of 16 entries. From that 
point on the controversy became more and 
more bitter, with each faction standing firmly 
by the sculptural merits of the two leading 
contestants. 


Ronnebeck brought the controversy to a crux 
a few days before the final decision of the 
trustees when he formally withdrew from the 
competition. In a letter to Peter A. Janovich 
and John S. Chucovich, trustees of the Chuco- 
vich estate, Ronnebeck said: “I feel that the 
people of Denver have waited and listened 
long enough to these controversies, and I do 
not wish to take further part in them. I have 
decided, therefore, to withdraw from this mat- 
ter entirely and devote my attention to other 
sculptural work which I have been compelled 
to neglect for more than three years. Please 
abandon any further consideration of my mod- 
els and feel that you are at liberty to proceed 
with any other plans for the construction of 
this memorial.” 


The trustees answered: “We cannot refrain 
from expressing our feeling for the fine spirit 
of sportsmanship and unselfishness which Mr. 
Ronnebeck has exhibited. For the past three 
years he has worked diligently and earnestly, 
and his efforts have merited the appreciation 
and approval of those who are really compe- 
tent to judge.” 


In a letter to THe Art Dicest, Mr. Ronne- 
beck wrote: “If a sculptor wins a competition 
among 15 other competitors and a year and 
seven months elapse and nothing happens but 
political squabbling, the sculptor steps out of 
the swamp and washes his hands of the rest. 
As Tue Art Dicest has on several occasions 
given generous ‘'space to this controversy, I 
thought you" might be interested in the out- 
come. sant ; 

“The public has voiced its opinion that 
something useful is better than a monumental 
fountain. The selection of the architects on 
the part of the trustees guarantees a very mod- 
ern, useful hospital which at the same time 
will be a thing of beauty. 

“As far as ‘the people’ are concerned—what 
is their attitude toward art today? They don’t 
want it, they don’t need it, they suspect it. 
Only the designers of streamlined cars and 
trains and hospitals put one over on them. The 
people seem to like these useful things of 
beauty without knowing it. At least politicians 
cannot interfere with the designing. But these 
are only after-thoughts.” 


Portraits or Proressors: A portrait of Dr. 
Herbert E. Hawkes, dean of Columbia College 
and Professor of Mathematics, by Kendall 
Saunders and a portrait of Dr. Cassius J. Keys- 
er, Adrian Professor Emeritus of Mathematics, 
by Mrs. H. E. Ogden Campbell, have been pre- 
sented to Columbia University. Dean Hawke’s 
portrait was donated by a group of the dean’s 
friends, while Professor Keyser’s wife pre- 
sented his portrait to the University. 
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Give Us This Day: Joun De Martetty (Lithograph) 


First Prize in Graphic Arts 


From the Watershed of the Mississipp1 


THOUGH ITs JURORS made no arbitrary ef- 
fort to obtain that “regional” feeling, the Mid- 
western Artists Annual, current at the Kansas 
City Art Institute through February, is dom- 
inated by a spirit that would be impossible to 
sense in any like assemblage of artists from 
the East, the North or the South. The jury 
allowed the artist absolute liberty in what he 
had to say, demanding only that he say it 
well. Yet through the 166 exhibits runs a tread 
of unity that can stem only from artists who 
belong to the lands which shed their waters 
into the Mississippi. Silos, mules or oil wells, 
whenever they appear, are the aftermath of 
the .powerful influence of environment upon 
the artist. 

The exhibits were judged by three experi- 
enced jurymen—Ernest Blumenschein, Taos 
painter; Meyric Rogers, director of the City 
Art Museum of St. Louis; and Kenneth E. 
Hudson, chairman of the Art Department at 
the University of Missouri. From the 919 
entries they designated «the following prize 
awards: o 


Ogden L. Mills Sale 

The art property of the late Ogden L. Mills, 
Secretary of the Treasury under President 
Hoover, will be dispersed at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries, New York, early in April. The sale, 
comprising fine Beauvais and Gobelin tapes- 
tries, 18th century French furniture, Chinese 
porcelains and other objects of art, will in- 
clude property of both Mr. Mills’ estate and 
that of his father. The collection was almost 
entirely acquired abroad and in large part by 
the elder Mr. Mills. 

Prior to the sale the collection will be ex- 
hibited in the Mills residence, 2 East 69th 
Street, New York, to enable visitors to view 
the examples as they have been contained for 
many years in one of the city’s finest private 
residences. Admission will be by card only, 
application for which may be made at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. An illustrated cata- 
logue is now in preparation to. present the 
Mills collection adequately to its importance. 


Oils and tempera—first prize, Joseph P. 
Vorst for Flood Tragedy; second, L. W. Bent- 
ley for Pink Room; third, Frederick Shane 
for The Runaway Heifer; special prize for 
best painting by Kansas City artist, Joseph 
Meert for Old Road. 

Sculpture—first, George A. Keller for Stoker 
(plaster) ; second, Carl C. Mose for Enrique 
(plaster) . 

Water color—Friends of Art Prize, Vance 
Kirkland for Environment of a Chipmunk and 
Brick Factory; second, Norman R. Eppink for 
Cincinnati Bridge; third, Helen Mary Haley 
for Boxcars and Evening. 

Graphic Arts—first, John De Martelly for 
Give Us This Day (lithograph) ; second, Ken- 
neth M. Adams for The Miner (lithograph) ; 
third, Glen Ranney for Landscape with Fig- 
ures (ink). 

The jury having made its decisions, those 
decisions were thoroughly dissected when att- 
ists, students and laymen assembled for a “dis- 
cussion evening” Feb. 8 at 8 p.m. Both sport 
and profit was to be had, reports the Bulletin. 


Ferren’s New Medium 

A new technique which combines print- 
making, painting and sculpture into a fourth 
medium for pictures is presented at the Pierre 
Matisse Gallery, New York, this month in a 
one-man show by John Ferren. The resulting 
pictures, linear designs on plaster panels, par- 
take of the quality of an abstract collage, or 
montage. 

The artist engraves his preliminary design 
upon copper plate and this is printed on a 
flat plaster surface. Then certain areas, or 
forms, are painted and then certain adjacent 
areas are carved inward, similar to Egyptian 
reliefs. Paint is often applied to one of the 
carved facets. The whole effect, due largely 
to the abstract and precise, linear quality of 
the original design is an intellectual stimula- 
tion to which the painting adds a slight dy- 
namicism. Heightening the mathematical pre- 
cision of the effect is the chaste white surface 
of the plaster. 
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Baby: Grorce Luxs 
Lent by Marie Sterner Galleries 


Portrait de Sa Fille: Vicze Lesrun 
Lent by Wildenstein & Co. 


Child Portraiture Theme of New Washington Exhibition 


PorTRAITS OF CHILDREN by artists from the 
15th century to the present day constitute the 
next theme exhibition at the Washington Gal- 
lery of the Museum of Modern Art, opening 
Feb. 22 and lasting through March 13. As 
in the previous three theme exhibitions of 
this new museum—“Modern French Masters,” 
“Sporting Pictures,” and “American Water 
Colors”—the exhibits have been carefully se- 
lected to provide a study in contrasts and 
comparisons. The directors have thus far es- 
caped the evil of showing groups of pictures 
just because they are pictures. 


The earliest portrait shown is one by Il 
Pinturicchio, Portrait of a Youth, lent by Du- 
veen Brothers. Goya’s famous Don Manuel 
Osorio comes from the Jules Bache Founda- 
tion, and Mr. Bache is also lending The Gos- 
ling Children by Romney. Anonymously lent 
is Stuart’s portrait of John Randolph, and 
from the Carnegie Institute comes Anne in 
White by George Bellows. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nold’s portrait of William Cavendish, lent by 
Knoedler & Co., hangs in sharp contrast to 
Goya’s Don Manuel, painted in the same year, 
1784. Further contrast is supplied by George 


Luks’ lusty portrait of a baby, lent by Marie 
Sterner, hanging in close proximity to Vigee 
Lebrun’s Portrait de Sa Fille and Greuze’s 
Portrait D’Enfant (lent by Wildenstein). 

Later portraiture is ably represented by 
Mangravite, Harrington Mann, John Singer 
Sargent, Mary Cassatt, Savely Sorine, Robert 
Henri, Alexander Brook, Bernard Lintott, John 
Wells and Henry Mattson. Lenders include, in 
addition to those mentioned, Mrs. Robert Liv- 
ingston Clarkson, Dwight Davis, Paul Mellon, 
Miss Laura Harding, Frank K. M. Rehn and 
Durand-Ruel. 





Craven Speaks Out 


IN A LETTER to the editor of the New York 
Times, Thomas Craven, author of Men of Art, 
has joined the battle being waged by artists 
and art organizations for an exhibition at 
New York’s World Fair in 1939. Mr. Craven: 

“As the matter stands, there will be no ex- 
hibition of the fine arts at the New York 
World’s Fair in 1939. For more than a year, 
representatives of various art organizations, 
and public-spirited laymen, have enjoined 
Grover Whalen, President of the World’s Fair 
Corporation, to make provision for the dis- 
play of contemporary American art, if not 
for an international exhibition. To these ap- 
peals Mr. Whalen has remained obdurate, 
and for the most part, dumb. I can under- 
stand his indifference to dealers with pictures 
to promote, and to certain artists on the hunt 
for jobs—but his stately ignorance of the 
enormous interest in art in America is inde 
fensible. 

“I am not the spokesman of any organi- 
zation, and I have no great sympathy with 
the cries of those New York cliques which 
spurned the very notion of American art be- 
fore federal subsidies enabled them to get 
their hands on a few devalued dollars. I am 
speaking for serious artists and their public 
in all parts of the country, and I have heard 
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their expressions of contempt for Mr. Whalen 
and for New York. Furthermore, it has been 
my lot to attend the leading expositions in 
the United States since the St. Louis Fair in 
1903. There were art exhibitions at all of 
them: at San Francisco, San Diego, Chicago, 
Cleveland, and Dallas. Not one city was too 
hard up or too mean-spirited to provide for 
the fine arts. But New York, it would seem, 
must be denied this civilized refinement mere- 
ly because Mr. Whalen does not regard art 
as anything worth bothering about. 


“The mistake was made in appealing to 
Mr. Whalen’s zsthetic conscience. That he 
has none is evidenced by that cheap, pseudo- 
classical cartouche which defaces the card- 
board modernism of the Administration Build- 
ing, and by his turning loose on large-scale, 
sculptural decorations a boudoir ornamental- 
ist like Paul Manship. I appeal to a more 
vulnerable side of the President of the World’s 
Fair Corporation—his mercantile sense. I won- 
der if he saw the multitudes flocking into 
the Chicago Art Institute in those hot sum- 
mer days of 1933? Let him erect a perma- 
nent, fire-proof building, fill it with the best 
examples of American Art, install a_turn- 
stile at the gate, and watch the stampede. 
He says that he has no money for a per 
manent building. I do not believe it. He can 
wangle $3.000,000 from the Federal Govern- 





ment for a meaningless spectacle including 
the parade of 50,000 troops, but when it 
comes to art he says that ‘art will be found 
everywhere—in the industries of our daily 
life’ He has $5,000,000 for sewers but not 
one cent for painting and sculpture. We could 
do with a little less drainage and less exten- 
sive pipelines; in fact, a good mudhole would 
come in handy for those of us- who would 
like to take a fling at his sculptured ex- 
crescences. 

“At the close of the Fair, a permanent 
building could be utilized in many ways: as 
a community center, for example, or an ex- 
hibition hall—outside of Brooklyn, there is 
not an art museum in Long Island. But Mr. 
Whalen evasively explains that he will ‘place 
on exhibition workers in the arts who will 
display the processes of painting and sculp- 
ture.” A W.P.A. relief corps, I suppose, per- 
forming like-trained apes. 

“If America were artistically dead, Mr. 
Whalen would have grounds for his position; 
but with the phenomenal productivity now 
current in painting and the vast enthusiasm 
for art everywhere, with the unquestioned es 
tablishment of our cultural independence and 
with New York as the center, it is a sim 
and a shame that we should be cheated 
out of a comparatively inexpensive building 
for the exhibition of our attainments.” 


The Art Digest 
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Joshua Bell of Charleston, S. C.: James Earte (1796) 


Dorinda Bell: James Earte (Wife of Joshua) 


Colonial American Portraits Form Impressive New York Exhibition 


A WELL SELECTED group of Colonial portraits, 
painted by the first important painters in 
American art, is on view at the Milch Galleries, 
New York. With the exception of West, Trum- 
bull, Sully and Charles Willson Peale, the list 
is rather complete, including as it does exam- 
ples by Copley, James Earle (lesser known 
brother of Ralph), Henry Inman, John Wes- 
ley Jarvis, John Neagle, Gilbert Stuart, Jere- 
miah Theus and Samuel Waldo. 


The lives of West and Copley, giants in 
early American portraiture, ran similar courses, 
the two having been born and dying within a 
year of each other. Both were born in a coun- 
try where art was still in its infancy, each 
went to London for fame and wealth, and both 
died there at an advanced age, just as their 
vogue was beginning to decline. Unlike West, 
however, whose life held colorful chapters, 
Copley’s years were uneventful, but prosper- 
ous and dignified. 


Gilbert Stuart was one of the early leaders 
who took over the British tradition and devel- 
oped it into the strong and sound workman- 
ship so characteristic of the portrait painters 
of the Colonial period. The four Stuarts on 
display, likenesses of Col. John Chesnut, Sar- 
ah Louise Weems, Mrs. John Bartlett and Mr. 
Webbe, Jr., are of varying stages of develop- 
ment. The rather dimly but capably painted 
earlier portraits lead the way to the final ef- 
fects found in Stuart’s art—his masterly facil- 
ity in building up flesh tones and handling the 
picturesque costumes of his subjects. 

James Earle, younger brother of the more 
widely known Ralph Earle, has two distinctive 
portraits in the Milch show. Dorinda Bell, a 
young bride of 17 and her equally youthful 
husband Joshua Bell. These two faces are hon- 
estly stamped with a bluntness of character 
that is tellingly native. James, whose work is 
often mistaken for his brother Ralph’s, usually 
got a pointed likeness and gave his subjects 
an inner glow that caught something of the 
mobility of life. 

James Earle went to England to study with 
Benjamin West in 1784, and exhibited at the 
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Royal Academy during his ten years in Lon- 
don. He married while abroad and later re- 
visited this country without his wife and fam- 
ily. The vessel on which he took passage was 
blown off its course, so that the artist was 
taken to Charleston by mistake. He settled 
there and was about to send for his family in 
London when he died, a victim of yellow fe- 
ver. 

An obituary written in a South Carolina pa- 
per said in part: “This Gentleman has resided 
nearly two years in this city, in which time 
he has exhibited so many happy specimens of 
his art as to enable us to speak with decision 
of his talents. To an uncommon facility in hit- 
ting off the likeness, may be added a peculi- 
arity in his execution of drapery, and, which 
has ever been esteemed in his art the ne 
plus extra, of giving life to the eye and ex- 
pression to every feature . . . As a man he 
must be regretted as possessing suavity of dis- 
position, benevolence and good humor. As a 
husband, father, we attempt not to reach his 
merits.” 


One of the most picturesque characters of 
the early 19th century was the English born 
John Wesley Jarvis, whose portraits of Gener- 
al Jacob Brown and Pamela Brown are on 
view. Jarvis came to Philadelphia at the age 
of five. Unlike other painters of his day he 
never profited by foreign instruction, or any 
other except what he happened to pick up 
from acquaintances. Nevertheless, he soon be- 
came successful in portrait painting, charging 
$100 for the head and $150 for the head and 
hands. Jarvis had six sitters a day, worked an 
hour on each, and then handed the canvases 
to Henry Inman, his apprentice, who put in 
the backgrounds and draperies under his di- 
rection. This enabled him to turn out six por- 
traits a week. 


Inman left the Jarvis studio when his seven 
year apprenticeship was finished, but Jarvis 
continued to work with the same erratic en- 
ergy until he died exhausted at the age of 
54. Always a Bohemian, squandering money, 
Jarvis was welcome everywhere, but more oft- 


en as a licensed buffoon. There was something 
of the actor and press agent about him. He 
wore a long, fur trimmed coat, and a couple 
of dogs followed him about, usually carrying 
his market basket. 

Henry Inman, is represented at the Milch 
show with a portrait of Rev. John Mason, In- 
man, who is known for getting more likeness 
than character in his work, was one of the 
founding members of the National Academy 
of Design of which he was elected first vice- 
president. An example by Jeremiah Theus, 
who painted portraits in South Carolina as 
early as 1750, is also on view, as are selections 
by John Neagle and Samuel Waldo. 


Vital Links 


ViTaL LINKS in the American tradition of 
water color and pastel are presented in an ex- 
hibition at the Downtown Galleries, New York, 
remaining until March 5. Thirty-eight artists 
with paintings dating from 1800 to 1938 are 
included in this show, “50 American Water 
Colors and Pastels.” Homer, Sargent, Martin, 
Hassam, Weir, Wyant and Davies hold up the 
older tradition, followed by Marin, Demuth, 
Prendergast, Dickinson, Sheeler, Pop Hart, 
O'Keeffe, Coleman, Kuniyoshi and Elshemius, 
as well as several of the younger group. The 
untraditional note in early American art is 
introduced with three water colors by folk 
artists of 1800 to 1820. 

The 50 paintings on view afford a fine op- 
portunity to see the general trend in native 
art. With the combination of the very old and 
the very new and the progress between, a 
striking record of the vitality is produced. 





It has often been said that the water color 
medium is the happy hunting ground of the 
American artist. This is probably based on 
the fact that Americans have always accepted 
water color as a final and complete means of 
expression, that permits the artist to carry 
out with greater freedom and spontaneity his 
individual style. 
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Amelia Elizabeth White Donates Her 








Collection of Indian Art to the People 


THE NOTABLE COLLECTION of American In- 
dian art, discriminatingly and lovingly gathered 
through the years by Miss Amelia Elizabeth 
White, has been given to the public by its 
owner through distribution among the nation’s 
museums and art organizations. This distribu- 
tion, begun last November, is now complete. 
All but a few of Miss White's favorite pieces 
are available to the public—a public for the 
most part unaware of the beauty and discipline 
to be found in these fruits of a truly indig- 
enous American culture. 


The institutions that have profited by Miss 
White’s generosity are among the most impor- 
tant in the country and assure the public a 
chance to learn to appreciate and love the 
works of the Indian. The American Museum 
of Natural History has taken examples of pre- 
historic, pre-pueblo Indian art and modern rep- 
licas. The Art Students League of New York 
was the recipient of a group of modern Indian 
water colors. The Boston Museum has taken 
some fine old textiles and the Albright Art Gal 
lery of Buffalo, jewelry, pottery and basketry. 

To the Cincinnati Museum went water col- 
ors, jewelry, beadwork and baskets. Cornell 
University obtained water colors, beadwork, 
pottery and textiles. The Cleveland Museum is 
the richer by a fine group of water colors, pot- 
tery, jewelry, blankets; the Columbus Gallery 
of Fine Arts received a similar donation. The 
Manhattan Council of Boy Scouts received ar- 
row-heads, shields, Alaskan snuff-boxes, and 
rugs. Other organizations benefited are the 
Lenox Hill Neighborhood Association of New 
York, the New York Hospital, the Detroit Art 


Institute, the Children’s Art Center, the Pea- 
body Museum, and the Corcoran Gallery. 

Miss White began her collection in 1912, 
when the knowledge that there was more than 
the cheap tourist knickknacks latent in the cre- 
ative imagination of the American Indian was 
unknown except to a few people in this coun- 
try. From that time on Miss White consistent- 
ly encouraged the American Indian to produce 
objects worthy of his ancestors’ approval by 
the simple expedient of letting it be known in 
the pueblos and the hogans that any finely ex- 
ecuted work would be handsomely paid for 
and placed in her private collection. 


The White collection, at the time of its dis- 
persal, contained many museum pieces of an- 
tiquity ranging from the most naive and prim- 
itive clay productions to the most disciplined 
and complex textiles. Numerically the collec- 
tion was vast—the gift to the Cleveland Mu- 
seum alone comprised 229 items, all in fine 
condition. Perhaps the greatest single effort in 
Miss White’s career of promoting interest in 
these arts and crafts was the organization of 
the great Exposition of Indian Tribal Arts, 
held at the Grand Central Galleries, New 
York, in 1931. This exhibit of Indian arts was 
the first of its kind and was heroic in scale, 
international in importance. 

In dispersing her collection among museums 
in order that a larger number of people might 
become acquainted with native Indian culture, 
Miss White is continuing the purpose of 
her Exposition—‘“stimulating and supporting 
Indian artists by creating a wider interest and 
more intelligent appreciation of their work.” 


Pottery, Textiles and Jewelry: AMERICAN INDIAN, 19TH-20TH CENTURY 
Gift of Amelia Elizabeth White to Cleveland Museum 








Fine Arts Federation 
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Opposes Coffee Bill 


THE POWERFUL Fine Arts Federation of New 
York, comprising 17 art societies with mem- 
berships of about 5,000 painters, architects 
and sculptors has come out officially against 
the Sirovich and the Coffee-Pepper bills for 
the establishment of a permanent bureau or 
department of fine arts in Washington. A brief 
summarizing the Federation’s objections has 
been issued, concurrently with the Sirovich 
hearing before the Committee on Patents and 
the Coffee-Pepper, now before the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. Neither bill at 
this time is final. 

After giving detailed descriptions of the 
bills, the brief states that the Federation “dis- 
sents from the claim to be implied from these 
bills, that these forms of government control 
of art and artists will be healthy for American 
art or will in the long run have a cultural ef- 
fect. On the contrary, the Federation believes 
that these forms of control will in the long 
run substitute journeyman standards of art 
for truly artistic standards, mediocre common 
standards in place of the highest individual 
standards, regimentation of art work in place 
of individual talent, and personal and political 
pull in the award of art jobs in place of free 
and open competition. 

“This is to sterilize the soil in which art 
grows, and reduce art to the level of either 
mass employment or political patronage.” 

The Sirovich resolution is dismissed as “so 
sweeping in its language that it means either, 
on the one hand, little but a pious wish, or, 
on the other, a wholesale transfer to a new 
and untried department of functions now ex- 
ercised by highly organized and thoroughly 
experienced agencies in their several fields.” 

The Coffee-Pepper bill, which is classed as 
similar “barring a few changes in wording” 
to the original Coffee bill, occupies the re- 
mainder of the brief. 

“In essence,” says the Federation, “the Cof- 
fee-Pepper bill is not a bill to create a govern- 
ment Bureau of Fine Arts at all, but to create 
a government Bureau of Labor in the Arts 
and for Permanent Relief to Artists. Its pro- 
fessed theory is that the WPA projects have 
been useful not only as furnishing relief to 
artists but also in spreading and democratiz- 
ing art throughout the land by bringing art 
before the people in ways new to various classes. 
With such a purpose the Federation would 
be in entire accord .... But.this bill does not 
contribute to these ends. 28 ; 

“Upon analysis it is an effort to organize 
artists into labor groups, affiliate them with 
Labor as Labor, not as Art, and thus give art- 
employment to the greatest possible number 
that can be loaded onto the government, re- 
gardless of artistic talent or quality. This is 
not Art but Relief.” 

Particular objection is taken by the Fed- 
eration to the method to be employed to se- 
lect the Bureau Commissioner, the six assis- 
tant commissioners and the regional commit- 
tees—from the organizations representing the 
greatest number of artists in each field: 

“Similar organizations with perhaps higher 
professional standards and more free from 
dictatorship or clique-control may make no 
nominations, much less oppose their quality 
to the mass of members enrolled in the larger 
organization. Nor may any artist enrolled in 
an organization have any voice. 

“Obviously this is Organized Labor control, 
and intended as such, not professional stand- 
ing in Art.” 

Turning to the regional committees which 
“have sole authority to determine all questions 
of eligibility, competence and assignment of 


[Continued on next pagel 
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Supports Coffee 


STRONGEST sUPPORT for a Federal Art Bu- 
reau, as provided in the Coffee bill, appears 
to be coming from the theatrical and music 
fields, both strongly unionized. The following 
editorial appeared in the magazine, The Dance 
Observer: 


“The Federal Arts Bill, H.R. 8239, (the 
first Coffee bill) to establish a permanent bu- 
reau of theater, dance, music, letters and art, 
has better prospects than ever of being en- 
acted into law at some not too distant date, 
due to widening community support of the 
government cultural program. The aid already 
pledged the bill by the C.I.0. at its Atlantic 
City convention last fall undoubtedly will be- 
come even more energetic and militant since 
the admission to membership in the C.I.O. of 
the Artists Union of America, the Commercial 
Artists and Designers Union, and the Cartoon- 
ists Guild. With the affirmative help of the 
progressive American labor movement, cultural 
workers find their strength greatly augmented. 
Now is the time for dancers to realize that 
their esthetic future is bound up in the suc- 
cess or the failure of the bill, and to make it 
success not failure. 


“The recent revival of one of the most ef- 
fective of the Federal Dance Theater’s pro- 
ductions, How Long Brethren?, is the best 
reason why dancers should bend every effort 
to see to it that their theater is on a per- 
manent not a temporary basis, Dancers per- 
haps more than any other artists have been a 
disenfranchised class, lacking a stage and an 
audience even in boom times, let alone in a 
seven year economic crisis. The Federal Dance 
Theater was the answer to their problem. But 
in the Dance Theater more even than in other 
departments of the various arts projects, the 
temporary nature of the structure made the 
workers subject to fluctuations of hope and of 
uncertainty. Remove that uncertainty, and 
make that hope permanent through a perma- 
nent federal bureau of the arts, so that the 
dance may fulfil itself in America. 

“Latest news is that a sponsoring committee 
with a wide popular base has been formed to 
support the bill. Besides the unions above 
named, organizations included are the National 
Negro Congress, Labor’s Non-Partisan League, 
Teachers Union, Composers Guild, American 
Artists Congress, American Dance Association, 
Harlem Artists Guild, Transport Union, Sheet 
and Metal International Association, United 
Office and Professional Workers Union, Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild, New School for Social 
Research, Federation of State, City and Mu- 
nicipal Employees, National Maritime Union 
of America, Amalgamated Lithographers, N. 
Y. Woodcarvers Union, and Actors Equity. 

Among scores of well known artists, com- 
posers, writers, critics, actors and educators 
supporting H.R. 8239 are Martha Graham, 
Tamiris, Doris Humphrey, Charles Weidman.” 





Opposes Coffee Bill 


[Continued from preceding page] 


artists to employment under the Bureau,” the 
Federation said: “In other words, an artist 
must belong to the organization with the most 
members in his field, and in addition must 
‘stand in’ with the organization’s representa- 
tives, if he wants a job under the Bureau. 

“The organization with the greatest chance 
of getting jobs for artists will naturally at- 
tract, certainly in the long run, the largest 
membership. It will make its appeal for mem- 
bers on that basis. 

“With two year terms, and subject to re- 
nomination and reappointment, the members 
of the Bureau and the regional committees are 
clearly the creatures of the mass of employees. 

e assignment of jobs will be the criterion 


15th February, 1938 








The Morning Paper: KennetH Hayes MILLER 


New Phases in Kenneth Hayes Miller’s Art 


KennetH Hayes MILter, no longer so 
deeply interested in what goes on among the 
women in the bargain basements of Lower 
Manhattan, is holding an exhibition of recent 
paintings at the Rehn Galleries, New York, 
until Feb. 26. Miller’s show, his first in three 
years, contains only three examples of these 
department store interiors, peopled by rather 
frowsy women placidly interested in shopping. 

The largest canvas, Nude by Penthouse Win- 
dow, a Giorgione-like figure reclining among 
luxurious pillows with a Negro maid offering 
contrast to the paleness of, the flesh tones, was 
shown this year at the Carsegie International. 
Of late Miller seems to have taken his women 
away from the streets and stores and placed 
them in boudoirs and dressing rooms. This 
new turn on Miller’s part affords an interesting 
contrast to the ill-kept women in dated hats 
and coats who went exploring for bargains. 

It is said that Miller does not use an actual 
model, that the corpulent and pale-eyed wo- 
man who steals in and out of his canvases is 


a visionary figure. Faithful to his art through 
the years, this imaginary model has become a 
reality, closely welded to Miller’s work. 

“All details are woven together logically,” 
wrote Alan Burroughs in an article on Miller 
for the American Artists Series, published by 
the Whitney Museum. “These painted forms 
seem in fact to take their position with in- 
telligence, building unit upon unit, forward 
and backward, so as to suggest that animated 
movement and depth which is the core of the 
art of painting. Miller is therefore the kind 
of artist who governs his painting from first 
to last. Chance effects are seldom allowed. 
From the inception of a combination of circu- 
lar forms or a lyric gesture, through the many 
stages of experiment and revision, he seeks to 
dominate the situations he has created . . . 
We marvel that New York in the 20th century 
has produced so close a parallel to the Renais- 
sance spirit, capable of absorbing the general 
truths of form and structure and capable also 
of translating these truths into the present.” 





by which they will be judged, not their pro- 
fessional competence and artistic quality, nor 
the contribution of the Bureau under their ad- 
ministration, to the culture of the country.” 

In conclusion the Federation’s brief said: 
“This bill opens the door to the art-expression 
of a small clique, and that clique not the best 
in the professions involved, but the mediocre, 
the representatives and creators of the ephem- 
eral.” 

Members of the Federation are: National 
Academy of Design, N. Y. Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, American 
Water Color Society, Society of American Art- 


ists, Architectural League of New York, Mu- 
nicipal Art Society of New York, Society of 
Beaux Arts Architects, National Sculpture 
Society, New York Water Color Club, Nation- 
al Society of Mural Painters, Brooklyn Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Architects, 
American Group Societe des Architectes Di- 
plomes par Le Gouvernement, Art Commis- 
sion Associates, N. Y. Chapter of. American 
Society of Landscape Architects, N. Y. Chap- 
ter of the American Artists Professional 
League, American Society of Painters, Sculp- 
tors and Gravers, Westchester County Society 
of Architects. 
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Cracker Barrel: Ruta G. Moutp 


Republican Vermont as a Painter’s Haven 


AN ALREADY WELL FED old Vermont farmer, 
looking longingly into the cracker barrel of 
the general store, provides the most engaging 
picture in the three shows current until Feb. 
19 at the Argent Galleries, New York. The 
figure, by Ruth G. Mould, shown at the recent 
annual of the National Society of Women 
Painters and Sculptors, has won a large circle 
of friends all of whom are generously anxious 
to push the barrel a little closer to the boy 
that resides in the man. 

Miss Mould is. exhibiting both landscapes 
and portraits painted in Vermont. In the lat- 
ter she has been unusually successful catching 
a telling characterization of the plain country 
folk with whom she lives. 

Vermont as a painters’ haven is becoming 
more popular and several of the pictures 
shown by Ethel Paxton are of Green Moun- 
tain rural scenes. Miss Paxton conducts classes 
each summer in Vermont and during the win- 
ter she paints and teaches a number of young 
Japanese misses from a nearby Japanese col- 
ony in Kew Gardens, Long Island. Two por- 
traits of the latter achieve an original deco- 
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rative effect from the rich ceremonial kimonos 
worn by the sitters, the exact drape of which 
is all-important to identify a Japanese wo- 
man’s age and station life. 

Sculptures and drawings and, of course, ex- 
cellent drawings since they are by a sculptor, 
comprise the exhibit by Julia Faulkner Hill. 
Tiny bronzes, several bas relief portraits, heads 
in the round, and figure studies in pencil dis- 
play a talent for third dimensional effects, 
real and implied. 





The Minnesota Sector 


This season seems to have reached a high 
mark in the number of important exhibitions 
of contemporary American painting in the 
nation’s museums. Latest is a large showing 
current at the Gallery of the University of 
Minnesota through February. The Minneapolis 
sector, which generally has to wait until the 
Spring for a showing of a part of the Chi- 
cago Annual, is now host to a show large 
enough to include most of the vital trends 
and important names in America today. 


































Pictures at Home 


InpicaTions that the interior decorator is 
looking favorably upon pictures as a necessary 
part of a decorative scheme is evident in an 
announcement from Bell & Fletcher, Ltd., New 
York City decorators, of a new policy adopted 
by the firm. Henceforth the company will carry 
a regular stock of paintings by well-known 
artists, European and American, which will 
be placed in the firm’s interiors on an approv- 
al, “rental” basis. Pictures will thus be in- 
cluded in each scheme without the requisite 
of a sale commitment on the part of the 
client. 

“Not since the great period of the Adam 
brothers, who designed and executed the en- 
tire interiors of their clients’ homes has it 
been possible for a decorator to influence his 
client in the selection and acquisition of paint- 
ings as it is today and is likely to continue 
for many years.” reads the announcement. 

The main difficulty hitherto before the deco- 
rator in pursuing his traditional role has been 
the idea in the average person’s mind that 
“pictures are too expensive.” To break this 
down the firm has acquired paintings ranging 
between $35 to $1.500 in price. The second 
obstacle has been the lack of appreciation for 
contemporary art among the average prospec- 
tive client. Clients are not always art collec- 
tors. 

The director, J. Morley Fletcher, points out 
in the announcement that this is most easily 
overcome by placing the picture in a room on 
approval. A person with little knowledge or 
appreciation fer contemporary art will get this 
much more auickly by living with a picture 
than he would by any other means. 

A third difficulty faced by the decorator is 
the necessity, since he is first and foremost a 
decorator, to get pictures which lend them- 
selves to a scheme. This, Mr. Fletcher writes, 
means that the selection of pictures must be 
made with an eye to their possibilities in not 
only an interior designed by his own firm, but 
one by any other first rate decorator. 

Though it does not limit its interiors to 
any one style, modern or period, the firm is 
applying. only contemporary art to them. 
“There is no such thing as a ‘closed shop’ 
when it comes to furnishing a home. The 
safest way to make a home really livable is 
to mix periods judiciously. There is no earth- 
ly reason why a Picasso cannot be hung in a 
Georgian room or a Dufy in a Regency setting 
provided thought is given to scale and color.” 





Tiepolo in Chicago 

[Continued from page 8] 

inality. The series included 104 drawings, dis- 
covered in 1920 and now dispersed. 

The foregoing picture of the two Tiepolos 
is presented through many notable loaned pic- 
tures. The Metropolitan Museum and the Bos- 
ton Museum have sent pictures illustrating 
Tiepolo’s mural contribution. Church decora- 
tion is shown in the loans from Springfield 
Museum, Detroit, Knoedler & Co., the John 
G. Johnson Collection, Wildenstein & Co., and 
loans from the Henry G. Dalton Collection. 
Giambattista’s drawings come from the Mor- 
gan Library and collections of Dan Fellows 
Platt, Paul Sachs, John Nicholas Brown. Do- 
menico’s greatest contribution is seen in his 
Puchinello series, two from the famous col- 
lection of the Duke de Trevise, Paris. Other 
sources for the large exhibition are: the Nel- 
son Gallery, the Wadsworth Atheneum, the 
Toledo and Cleveland, museums, the Fogg 
Museum, and the Yale Gallery. Other major 
lenders include Alfred E. Hamill, Mrs. Max 
Epstein, Samuel H. Kress, Sir Thomas Barlow, 
Charles Crocker, Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Crock- 
er, Robert Lehman, Jacques Seligmann & Co. 
and French & Co. 
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American Art Sales 


ArT FOR THE GARDEN, collected and as- 
sembled by Karl Freund, will be sold at the 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleries 
the afternoon of Feb. 19. Ranging from the 
rare 12th-13th century French carved stone 
salt mill, a museum piece, to the modern 
examples of Vally Wieselthier and Hunt 
Diederich, the collection contains American 
and European garden furniture, fountains, 
figures, scrolled wrought iron gates, grilles, 
balconies, faience, terra cotta, iron, lead and 
stone objects of great variety and attractive- 
ness. 

Outstanding is the French 16th century 
Cereau marble fountain and a carved red 
Verona marble font, also of the 16th century, 
said to have stood in Verona’s cathedral dur- 
ing Shakespeare’s time. Also present will be 
a 17th century Carrara marble jardiniere 
from the gardens of Prince Demidoff in San 
Donato, a Portland stone globular sundial, 
and two medieval English “staddle stones,” 
used as tables in modern informal gardens. 


The bibliographical library of the late Hon. 
John Boyd Thacher of Albany, an extensive 
collection of artistic and literary work by 
Joseph and Elizabeth Pennell formed by H. 
Devitt Welsh, and a portion of the library 
of the late L. V. Case will be sold the after- 
noons of Feb. 17 and 18 at the American Art 
Association-Anderson Galleries. First editions 
of American and English authors, autograph 
letters and manuscripts, and American his- 
torical and other books of special interest and 
importance are included. 

Among the bibliographies is a fine collec- 
tion of the works issued by the Bibliograph- 
ical Society of London from 1894 to 1937. 
Books about printing and printers include a 
first edition of Panzer’s Annals Typographici, 
1793-1803. The Pennell items have much as- 
sociation interest, for Mr. Welsh, assistant 
secretary of the U. S. Government Division 
of Pictorial Publicity, became closely asso- 
ciated with Pennell in war work. 

The afternoon of Feb. 26, the galleries will 
sell an unusually varied collection of furni- 
ture and objects of art, Georgian silver, Shef- 
field plate, Oriental Lowestoft, Sevres vases, 
color prints, Chinese and Japanese jades, 
ivories, wood and stone sculptures, paintings 
on glass, tapestries and Oriental rugs. A num- 
ber of the objects came from the Victor 
Rothschild collection, purchased in the Sothe- 
by sale last April. The sale will include 
property of Prentiss L. Coonley, the late 
Peter Weld Stevens and Capt. R. Jaffray. 





Armchairs at Christie's 


For more than 170 years recalls Art Trade 
Journal of London, “frequenters of Christie’s 
famous auction rooms have had to be content 
with long rout cane forms. A rout seat may be 
comfortable for a brief period, but after an 
hour it becomes almost a seat of penitence, 
yet generations of collectors and dealers have 
endured them uncomplainingly. Now all this 
is changed. In their place have been substi- 
tuted folding maroon seats which vie with the 
armchair in a cinema for comfort and far sur- 
pass it in both depth and spaciousness. 

“Is this a forerunner of other innovations?” 
asks the writer. “Do Christie’s intend to imi- 
tate the practice in force at some American 
salesrooms, where, once they have got their 
clients comfortably ensconced, champagne is 
handed round.” 





Lapis CincLes THE Question: “Why is this 
labor movement in art limited to vertical or 
horizontal organization,” asks P. Lapis Lazuli, 
now in his abstract period. “What’s the mat- 
ter with the diagonals and circles.” 


15th February, 1938 








First Roundhouse of the D. L. & W. Railroad: Grorce INNEsS 


In the Platt, Lynde, Knowlton Sale 


Art Auctions at Parke-Bernet Galleries 


Paintincs from the collections of Mrs. 
William Platt, James Lynde and the estate 
of Eben J. Knowlton will be dispersed at 
the Parke-Bernet Galleries, New York, the 
evening of Feb. 24. 

A feature of the sale will be a George 
Inness landscape showing the First Round- 
house of the D. L. & W. Railroad at Scranton, 
a picture with an interesting history. It was 
commissioned by the first president of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad. 
Its later adventures are described in Inness’ 
own words: “They paid me $75 for it. Two 
years ago, when I was in Mexico City, I 
picked it up in an old curiosity shop. You 
see I had to show the double tracks and the 
round house, whether they were in perspec- 
tive or not. But there is considerable power 
of painting in it, and the distance is ex 
cellent.” (Obituary notice, New York Herald, 
Aug. 12, 1894). Subsequently the picture was 
included in the George Inness sale in 1927. 

Also included in the dispersal are the Rae- 
burn portrait of Sir Robert Sinclair, painted 


about 1790; Mountain Lake by Wyant, Mend- 
ing the War Bonnet by Couse, Venetian scenes 
by Ricco, Woman Reading by Theodore Rob- 
inson, Charity by Ridgway Knight, Fishing 
Boats on the Scheldt by Jean Paul Clays. 

English and American mahogany furniture, 
rare Meissen porcelain, and Georgian silver, 
the property of Mrs. William Platt and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Lady Fielding, will be sold at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries the afternoons of Feb. 
18 and 19. Among the beautiful little Meissen 
statuettes are a number by the famous Johann 
Joachim Kandler, greatest of the sculptors of 
Dresden figures in 1733. Among the wealth 
of silver are to be found a massive Charles 
II tankard; candle sticks by John Gafe, 1756; 
a heavy platter by Paul Storr; and a great 
covered urn by Benjamin Smith, 1818, weigh- 
ing about 310 ounces. 

The art property of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Percy A. Rockefeller will be sold at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries in March, the collec- 
tions being removed from their former Green- 
wich, Conn., mansion. 
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Aux Folies: Louis Lecranp (Pastel, 1908) 


Legrand, Survivor of the “Leisure Years” 


THE LEISURE YEARS (1904-1912), wedged in 
between the mellow "90s and those turbulent 
years that rocked the world as in a maelstrom, 
are remembered again in Louis Legrand’s pas- 
tels, at the Carroll Carstairs Gallery, New 
York, until Feb. 19. Born the same year as 
Toulouse-Lautrec and still active at 75, Le- 
grand revels in this fashionable epoch when 
being well fed and entertained constituted a 
more important “design for living.” 

Women with big feathered hats and volu- 
minous cloaks lean on the arms of elegant 
escorts or sit about at cafe tables. One of the 
first hints of the mechanical age to come is 
noted in the group of excursionists (three 
maids and a man) seated at a table under the 
trees with an early century automobile parked 
nearby. Then there is the scene where the 
young ladies have joined their escorts at the 
bar, which suggests the freedom of the com- 
ing generation. 

“These cafe groups—how the artist indi- 
vidualizes and typifies the people!” remarked 
Howard Devree in the New York Times. “One 
of the pictures is supposed to have for its 
subject the former King Leopold chatting 
backstage with a giggling young ballet dancer. 
Two of the figure pieces are quite in the De- 
gas manner but very different in detail of ex- 
ecution. One group suggests in the swashiness 
of its drawing something of the Boldini-Sar- 
gent era. There are much cleverness and spirit 
to commend those pictures apart from the 
sheer technical facility which is so marked.” 


“Mainly the mood of the artist as repre- 
sented on this occasion is just for feminine 
grace and elegance,” wrote Royal Cortissoz in 
the New York Herald-Tribune. “He hits off 
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those traits with a sufficiently light stroke, suf- 
ficiently light yet with a hint in it of a Flem- 
ish fullness in the interpretation of form. He 
is accomplished, and these pastels remind us 
that he is also, in a modest fashion, a gay 
and pleasing colorist. It is impossible to avoid 
comparing him with Toulouse-Lautrec, and the 
comparison is not to his advantage. There is 
not quite the same ‘bite’ to his realism and 
his style, though distinctive, is not deeply in- 
teresting.” 





The Desert Will Remain 


Gone into the archives of history are the ex- 
hibitions of Western desert and Indian paint- 
ers, annually staged by the Foundation of 
Western Art. The reason is “due to the fact 
that a number of outstanding artists who spe- 
cialized in this type of work have died during 
the past two years, and others of advanced age 
are not sufficiently prolific in their work to 
warrant an annual showing. The work of those 
who are still active will be absorbed in various 
other exhibitions sponsored by the Founda- 
tion.” 

H. L. Dungan, critic of the Oakland Tri- 
bune, took the announcement philosophically: 
“Oh, well,” he wrote, “Indians are driving 
cars now, so they are out of the scenery and 
we never thought much of them, anyway, after 
the pale face got through with them in paint. 
The desert is too tough a problem for the 
modernist and most other painters, for that 
matter. So, maybe, it is well to let both sub- 
jects drop for awhile. Other desert painters 
will arise, for the desert will remain in all its 
glory for a long, long time.” 


GALLERY 
WATERCOLORS & OILS 
by 
O. A. RENNE 


Feb. 21 - March 12 
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Hoosier Prizes 


THE MOST PRIZE-LADEN exhibition of the na- 
tion, the annual Hoosier Salon, was held early 
in February at the Marshall Field Galleries, 
Chicago, for the purpose of promoting “Hoos- 
ier Art and Literature In Every American 
Home.” Following is the complete list of prize 
winners at this, the 14th annual: 


The John C. Shaffer prize ($500) for out- 
standing oil, to Nogales, Mexico by Charles 
Reiffel; Mrs. Charles V. Hickox prize ($200) 
for outstanding sculpture, to Study by John 
David Brein; second Hickox prize ($100) to 
Tall Buffalo by John G. Prasuhn; the Thomas 
Meek Butler memorial prize ($200) for the 
outstanding landscape in oil, to Down on the 
Farm in Indiana by William B. Peed; the Ed- 
ward Rector Memorial Prize ($200) for the 
best Indiana landscape, to The Gentle Breeze 
by V. J. Cariani; the Frank F. Hummel me- 
morial prize ($200) for the best Autumn land- 
scape, to Autumn Lustre by W. Karl Steele. 


Also, the Indianapolis Star prize ($200) for 
outstanding portrait in oil, to Scottish Piper 
by Charles Sneed Williams; the Lawrence A. 
Downs prize ($100) for the best landscape 
along the route of the Illinois Central, to Home 
of the Red Fox by Edward K. Williams; the 
Orphan Annie prize ($100) for outstanding 
portrait of a child, to Cynthia by Hill Sharp; 
the Muncie Star prize ($100), to The Black 
Hat by Helen Briggs; the Peter C. Reilly prize 
($100) for best work by an instructor in a 
Catholic college, to Dressed Up Canadian by 
Sister Rufinia. 


Also, the Peter C. Reilly prize ($75), to 
Malagas. by Stanley S. Sessler; the George 
Bridwell memorial prize ($100) for outstand- 
ing water color, to Sunshine and Shadow by 
Clay Kelly; the Town and Country Arts Club 
prize ($50) for the best work by a resident of 
Chicago, to R. R. No. 3 by Karl C. Brandner; 
the Harold Gray prize ($50) for outstanding 
still life, to Aztec God, Cactus, Virgin and 
Birds by Samuel Hershey; the Col. George T. 
Buckingham prize ($50) for outstanding water 
color, to My Son by Walt Louderback; the 
Frank S. Cunningham prize ($50) for the best 
group of etchings, to George Jo Mess. Also, the 
Tri Kappa Sorority of Indiana purchase prize 
($300), to The Red Maple by V. J. Cariani; 
the Daughters of Indiana of Chicago ($250) 
purchase prize, to Where Dunes and waters 
Meet by Frank V. Dudley; the Culver Military 
Academy ($250) purchase prize, to Wandering 
Clouds by James Topping; and the Marietta 
Bonsib ($75) purchase prize, to A Humble 
Estate by Anthony Buchta. 





Yacutinc Pictures: The races for the 
America’s Cup last summer offered popular 
material to Helen Sturtevant of Newport, who 
is exhibiting a new series of yachting pictures 
at the Studio Guild, New York, until Feb. 
19, America’s Cup contenders, the world’s only 
two remaining full-rigged ships, and other 
similar subjects make the show of particular 
interest to boating enthusiasts. 


FERARGIL 


F. NEWLIN PRICE, President 






63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 


NEW YORK 
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Art Detectives 


THE TRADE SECRETS of art’s modern detec- 
tive, the museum: technician, is the theme of 
an exhibition at the Brooklyn Museum, ar- 
ranged by Sheldon Keck, restorer for the mu- 
seum. The show deals with the examination 
and preservation of paintings and illustrates 
the scientific methods by which the old fash- 
joned type of art expertizer is being replaced, 
another instance of threatened technological 
unemployment. 

The miscroscope, the X-ray camera, and the 
ultra-violet lamp comprise the three main 
weapons used by these laboratory men in de- 
tecting the condition and authenticity of a 
painting. A practical demonstration of the 
last-named instrument is set up and the visitor 
may examine a painting under the lamp. All 
surface repaintings and restorations which the 
eye cannot detect under ordinary daylight 
come out in a mystic phosphorescent glow un- 
der the ultra-violet lamp. 

For below the-surface repaintings the tech- 
nician uses the heavy artillery of the X-ray 
camera, which reveals the understructure of 
the material, the brush stroke, and all other 
markings that have been covered by later ma- 
nipulation. The microscope is especially valu- 
able in studying the chemistry of the paint, 
the cross section of the brush stroke and 
such minute parts. 

Among the paintings exhibited is the Met- 
ropolitan Museum’s Portrait of a Lady by 
Frans Pourbus, the face of which had been 
entirely overpainted in the 19th century. By 
the use of X-ray the original head was found 
intact underneath and the repainting was 
therefore removed. Another example of this 
type is seen in the Ribera St. Joseph from the 
Brooklyn Museum collection. Here X-rays re- 
vealed a flowering staff which had been cov- 
ered entirely with repaint. The steps in the 
examination and cleaning are demonstrated 
throughout with photographs. 

The Fogg Art Museum has lent several in- 
teresting paintings showing the discovery of 
forgeries and the cleaning of dirty varnish 
from the surface of paintings. One is an icon 
which originally had one painting directly 
over an older one. The top painting was re- 
moved and preserved intact revealing the much 
older painting beneath. Both represent Scenes 
from the Life of St. Andrew. 

The main purpose of the show is to demon- 
strate the necessity for the conservation and 
restoration of paintings and the tremendous 
improvement aesthetically between a painting 
loaded with dark varnish (or old master glow) 
and one which has had the dirt of centuries 
removed from its surface. 





Rallying Art Amateurs 


The National Committee for Art Opportunity 
sponsoring the Art Opportunity Center at 321 
West 56th Street, New York, announces a na- 
tion-wide campaign for similar centers in other 
cities. The New York center, now in operation 
for more than a year, has shown that amateur 
art and craft workers need a rallying point, 
says the announcement, as they are usually of 
indefinite interests which do not fit into any 
established classification or group. Thus the 
center “becomes a sort of anteroom to art club 
membership or dealer notice.” 

The National Committee invites correspon- 
dence with anyone wishing to start an art cen- 
ter in his locality, and will help plan and or- 
ganize, without charge, for local needs. The 
committee is a non-commercial body of promi- 
nent art amateurs and includes Dr. F. B. Rob- 
inson of City College, Dr. H. H. M. Lyle, past 
president president of the New York Physi- 
cians Art Club, Major William D. Wheeler 
and others. The late George Gershwin was a 
founder. 


15th February, 1938 





At the Blackboard: Doris Ros—ENTHAL 


Doris Rosenthal Returns from Mexico 


InsTEAD of painting the market places, bur- 
ros and colorful architecture of Mexico, Doris 
Rosenthal finds beauty among the wistfully 
primitive and youthful natives of the rural 
sections. Her exhibition at the Midtown Gal- 
leries, New York, until Feb. 26, is made up of 
paintings and drawings done during the past 
year in Mexico, where she had been living on 
a Guggenheim Fellowship. Miss Rosenthal re- 
ceived her first Guggenheim award in 1932 
and a second one in 1936. 

More of a explorer than a tourist-artist, Miss 
Rosenthal goes beyond the beaten path for 
her material. She knows the social significance 
of the school room and that these rustic rural 
schools are the mainspring of a new Mexico 
in the making. All this is reflected in the in- 
tent faces of her young subjects. Miss Rosen- 
thal is at home in the school room, for she 
taught for several years in the New York 
City schools, where her Pertaining to Art 
books are in use. 

Humor and unusual interior arrangements 
also characterize the artist’s work. Tones of 
brown and white are mostly used in these 
fresco-like compositions, which are peopled 
with bare-footed urchins, adolescent girls spir- 


itually entwined in friendship or dusky nudes 
bathing behind screens in a rugged interior. 
Oil on paper seems to be an appropriate me- 
dium for the artist’s free manner of working, 
as noted in the ten examples on view. 





Best Wishes, Hawaii! 


Feeling that Honolulu has long needed a 
conveniently located center where the work of 
Island artists may be seen and sold, Mrs. Stan- 
ley C. Kennedy and Thomas Nickerson have 
opened the Nickerson Galleries at 177 South 
Queen Street. The galleries are housed in the 
Dillingham Building Annex in rooms directly 
above the book shop of the proprietors. An ef- 
fort has been made to create an atmosphere 
attractive to residents and tourists interested 
in local artists and the Hawaiian scene. 

Exhibits will be changed at frequent inter- 
vals, and the galleries will represent the fol- 
lowing Hawaiian artists: Charles W. Bartlett, 
Marguerite Blasingame, Robert Eskridge, Cor- 
nelia MacIntyre Foley, May Fraser, Jonh 
Kelly, Huc M. Luquiens, A. S. MacLeod, Ben 
Norris, Shirley Russell, Madge Tennent, W. 
Twigg-Smith and Juanita Vitousek. 
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Young Balinese 


THE TIGHTLY WOVEN decorative water colors 
by Balinese artists, on view at the McDonald 
Galleries, New York, during February, illus- 
trate a new trend among the younger native 
artists. Realistic and yet fantastic, these leg- 
endary themes and scenes of everyday life still 
bear a trace of ancient Balinese art. In a man- 
ner like the old tradition, their art remains 
impersonal, and no signature but the name of 
the village or tribe has been used. Little color 
is used in these intricately patterned water 
colors, which remain for the most part mono- 
chromatic. 

Miguel Covarrubias, Mexican artist who has 
just published Island of Bali, wrote the fore- 
word. Practically everyone always has been 
something of an artist in Bali, he points out. 
But the traditional painter was limited to only 
mythological characters with certain standard 
features. Then about five or six years ago a 
revitalizing revolution changed all this, and 
a new type of artist appeared suddenly in the 
villages and created schools. “Boys made pic- 
tures that were reminiscent of Persian and 
Indian miniatures with a dash of Beardsley 
and the Douanier Rosseau, none of which the 
native artists had seen,” remarks Covarrubias. 


“They ignored the old rules and made nat- 
uralistic pictures of scenes from their daily 
life—working in the rice fields, dancing, or 
performing religious ceremonies—instead of 
the old stilted, stylized scenes of mythology. 
Some even went further and gave their pic- 
tures elaborate backgrounds, not used before, 
showing their villages, their thatched houses 
and luxuriant forests. 

“The new artists were quick to grasp the 
possibilities of the new materials, and by their 
inherent fantasy, love for the decorative and 
eagerness for technical perfection, were able 
to create a new Balinese art.” 

Robert McDonald>one of the associates of 
the firm, who collected the paintings abroad, 
attributes the awakening of the young Balinese 
largely to Walter Spies, a German artist who 
has lived in Bali since the war and whose style 
they imitate. A similarity of technique and 
workmanship is conspicuously evident among 
the 37 unsigned examples. Edward Alden Jew- 
ell, like McDonald, believes the Spies story. 
As he explained in the New York Times: 
“One day a young Balinese artist paused to 


watch Spies painting ‘yellow highlights on the 
tips of the leaves of a jungle scene.’ There 
had never been any highlights in Balinese art. 
But from that time on, the natives immersed 
themselves in ‘realism.’ Their art became trans- 
formed. 

“This the exhibition now in progress brings ~ 
vividly before us. The typical picture, dramatic — 
though it may be in theme, is a tightly woven 
all over design, its elements conventionalized 
—yet in such a way that one can readily un- 
derstand a native artist’s use of-the term ‘real- 
ism’ . . . The designs are richly decorative and 
the craftsmanship is exquisite.” 


Art as an Escape 


H. L. RepMAN, managing director of Saks 
in New York, has found escape from the too 
common “bs” in American life—business and 
bridge—by painting pictures. The Montross 
Galleries are showing until Feb. 26 a large 
group of these pastime canvases, which, in- 
cidently, are not for sale. As Redman himself 
explains: “It is not my intention to attempt 
to sell my paintings. If today, in zero weather, 
I can look at my painting of a summer-lit 
field and recapture some of the glow of the 
moment when I saw it, I feel more than re- 
warded for the time and toil it has cost me.” 

From beyond the narrowing horizon ot a 
typical business man’s social life, Redman 
viewed the enriching world of culture. Then 
feeling that a participant sometimes finds 
more interest than a spectator, he decided not 
to confine his interest in art to an occasional 
visit to exhibitions. His choice of subject mat- 
ter was also dictated by a long-felt conviction. 
Artists in America, believes Redman, too often 
paint the somber side of an incredibly beau- 
tiful nation. In the various exhibitions he 
noted that life in America “has been shown 
to be a never-varying routine of ugliness, dep- 
rivation and horror.” 

For his landscapes Redman journeys about 
on Long Island near his home, finding suit- 
able material in the small towns. Always in- 
terested in the “mood” of the picture, the art- 
ist gets as much isolation in one of his Long 
Island scenes as may be found in the lonely 
landscapes of Kansas. The picturesque and 
paintable material in Gloucester and Rockport 
has also attracted him, and a number of these 
canvases are included in this first showing. 
Redman is interested in character painting 
and usually selects his models for unusual and 
striking characteristics such as the study of 
Louis Halprin. Still lifes, treated in a more 
academic vein, round out the display. 


Louis Halprin: H. L. RepMan 
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Leaning Woman: ALEXANDER ARCHIPENKO 


Sculpture in Color 


Pustic INTEREST in Archipenko’s sculpture 
exhibition at the Katherine Kuh Gallery in 
Chicago during December called for a repeat 
performance at the same galleries in February. 
Having two exhibitions in three months is 
as unusual as Archipenko’s December show, 
which was particularly interesting in his use 
of color in sculpture. Leaning Woman in terra 
cotta and silver was purchased from that 
show. 

C. J. Bulliet of the Chicago Tribune, who 
described the display as being as bright as an 
exhibition of paintings, felt that Archipenko 
had gone a long way toward solving the age- 
old problem of color in sculpture. “In ancient 
Greece, as well as in all primitive nations, 
statues of the god and goddesses, even when 
done in pure marble, were tinted with rare 
and delicate pigments and thin pure gold,” 
explained Mr. Bulliet. “Centuries of rains and 
burial in earth amid ruins destroyed the color, 
and when the Renaissance came and the ‘clas- 
sic’ pieces were unearthed the cemetery white 
of the old marbles became the custom of sculp- 
tors. Even the medieval masters, however, 
when they worked in wood instead of stone, 
finished with paint and gold.” 


Color has been Archipenko’s concern for 
some time. Ten or 12 years ago he was tinting 
his creations in the old manner of pigment 
and gold leaf. But a trip to California where 
“there are colored earths to match the flowers 
and sunsets,” brought about a new mode in 
the sculptor’s work in which these colored 
clays were utilized, points out Mr. Bulliet. 
“Then chemists developed a method of sus- 
pending particles of metal in solution, that 
could be blown into clay—gold, silver, iron, 
copper, anything. Archipenko has put this 
method into practical use in his work. 


“Archipenko, possessor of the one powerful, 
.fteative intellect among sculptors of modern 
times—an intellect matching Picasso’s in paint 
hot only inaugurated ‘modernism’ in sculp- 
ture but has led the procession ever since, in- 
venting and creating phenomenally, as does 

’ , and always with the marvelous pre- 
‘Cision of a master. As a draughtsman he is 
‘in Picasso’s class—that is to say, the class of 
Raphael—one of those rare artists ‘who can 

no wrong.’” 





_ Unvercrounn: “I looked in on an exhibition 

of subway art the other day,” writes P. Lapis 
i, internationally known artist-in-waiting. 

guess this will do us artists until somebody 
a deeper hole.” 


15th February, 1938 


Wins Own Prize 


Rosina Cox BoarpMAn, one of America’s 
leading miniature painters, was awarded her 
own contribution, the $100 Levantia White 
Boardman medal at the annual show of the 
American Society of Miniature Painters, be- 
ing held at the Grand Central Galleries, New 
York, through Feb. 19. Miss Boardman won 
the award, which she hefself endowed in 
1928 as a memorial to her mother, with a sen- 
sitive study of a young girl called Composite. 


The jury, composed of Lucille Blanche, 
Hovsep Pushman and Jonas Lie, awarded 
honorable mention to Malthe Hasselriis for 
his Lute Player. Another honorable mention, 
selected from among 80 paintings by 36 of the 
country’s prominent miniature artists, went to 
Frederick W. Walther’s Portrait of an Old 
Woman. Quite modern in feeling and ex- 
ecuted in a simple, almost Severe, manner, it 
suggests the Grant Wood style of painting. 
Exhibited in groups of four or five under 
glass, the miniatures are mainly portraits of 
women and children, ranging in size from 
locket portraits of the size of a nickel to 
miniatures of four by five inches. 


The painters represented are: Lisbeth Stone 
Barrett, Florence Beecher, Clara Louise Bell, 
Alma Hirsig Bliss, Florence Bradshaw Brown, 
Dorothy Brugger, Eda Nemoede Casterton, 
Sarah Eakin Cowan, Grace E. Daggett, Helen 
Cruikshank Davis, Bernice Fernow, Priscilla 
Alden Gilmore, Alice Fuller Goodhue, Alex- 
andrina Harris, Cornelia Hildebrandt, Vir- 
ginia H. Irvin, Anna Mary Hopkins, Annie 
Hurlburt Jackson, Jeanne Payne Johnson, 
Grace Keeler, Lydia Longacre, Elizabeth White 
McCarthy, Betsy Flagg Melcher, Grace H. 
Murray, Elsie Dodge Pattee, Josephine Neal 
Phillips, Lily B. P. Rhome, Florence Sims, 
Maria Judson Stream, Artemis Tavshanjian, 
Carol Terry, Mabel Welch and Katherine 
Wood. 


Wrote Howard Devree of the New York 
Times: “Portraits of women and children pre- 
dominate, with delicacy of color and really 
distinguished workmanship reaching a high 
level, even for the society's annuals.” The 
miniature process, said Carlyle Burrows of 
the Herald Tribune, “like other painting, is 
often susceptible to mere prettiness, and the 
American Society of Miniature Painters is not 
uniformly endowed with genius sufficient to 
escape the stigma. An excellent selection of 
Mrs. Rosina.Cox Boardman’s small portrait 
Composite was made, however, for the annual 
prize.” 


Composite: Rosina Cox BoarpMAn 
Awarded Levantia White Boardman Prize 
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Probably never before have there been so 
many and such acute issues before the artists 
as seem suddenly to have come to a head 
this month. The resumption of hearings on the 
Sirovich Bill in Washington has stirred all the 
artists’ organizations into movements for and 
against. Then the Coffee Bill and the Coffee- 
Pepper Bill are still much in the news, divid- 
ing artists into strongly opposed camps. There 
is a revival of agitation for an exhibition at 
the World’s Fair. Unionized mural artists are 
applying pressure against non-union artists, 
and no one knows how far that matter will 
eventually go. Criticism against the Metropoli- 
tan Museum’s purchasing policy has broken 
into print. The air seethes with controversy; 
temperatures are rising fast on all sides. And 
never before has fhere been a need for a lev- 
el-headed Daniel to speak out on these many 
matters. 

The routine of art exhibitions go along 
evenly however for all that. A flurry of first 
rate out-of-town shows has made New York 
look with admiration upon Chicago, Detroit, 
Worcester, Hartford, Springfield, and Philadel- 
phia, but there is also much going on in 
town. It is the season for group, organizational 
and society annuals such as the current minia- 
turists at Grand Central Gallery; New York 
Society of Women Painters at Grant Studios, 
the American Abstract Artists, at the American 


Fine Arts Building. 
Plaudits for Orloff 


Sculpture has come to the fore for the mo- 
ment, and particularly that of Chana Orloff. 
Russian-born Miss Orloff held her first one- 
man show at the Marie Sterner Gallery, show- 
ing about 30 pieces in stone-figures, portraits, 
and groups, an exhibit that brought a cho- 
rus of praise from the critics. Risking the 
charge of “feminism, rashness and impetuos- 
ity,” Emily Genauer, World Telegram critic, 
declared Orloff to be among “the world’s 
greatest living sculptors. Maillol, Epstein and 
Zadkine are no greater. Despiau and Brancusi, 
themselves considered giants, are inferior.” 

Calling it a record of growth, of challenges 
met, and of achievement realized, Edward Al- 
den Jewell wrote in the Times: “Yet every- 
thing in the rooms is related, too; related by 
the imprint it bears of a unique creative in- 
telligence, by the continuity that belongs to 
reasoned growth through years of deepening 
experience—yes, even by the sort of sensitive 


Street Altar: Frank pit Giota 
At Marie Harriman Gallery 








THE FORTNIGHT IN NEW YORK 


As Reported by Paul Bird 





Figure: CuHana Or orr 
Shown at Marie Sterner Gallery 


fluid versatility, which is at all times opera- 
tive. Orloff has not alone a true, a soverign 
sense of sculpture ‘in the round;’ she has 
as well a fundamental feeling for what is 
called ‘free’ sculpture, the form that may 
from any position the spectator chooses to 
take, be viewed with satisfaction and delight.” 


Lachaise’s Colossus 

Another sculptural event was the Valentine 
showing of a bronze colossus cast from 
Gaston Lachaise’s plaster original by Walter 
Chrysler, Jr., who is going to install it out- 
doors in his Long Island estate. Commenting 
upon Lachaise’s ability to instill a monumental 
quality in even a tiny foot-high figure, Emily 
Genauer of the World Telegram, thought that 
this 8 1-2 foot figure “lacks something the 
small figures have. The distortions are not as 
convincing plastically, the relations between 
the masses and volumes not as _ successfully 
realized.” : 

Henry McBride, Sun critic, considered the 
event a “first class sensation,” not only for its 
size, but in content and technique. “There is 
something lambent, flaming, challenging about 
this apparition,” he wroie, “that speaks to 
your innermost feelings in a fearsome way. 
He is as disturbing to us as the sudden ap- 
pearance of Saint John the Baptist must have 
been to the ancients. Like that fiery messen- 
ger, this new one dispenses with tact.” And 
the technique lives up to the content in this 
critic’s opinion. “He swells and lifts himself 
to extravagant heights before your very eyes. 
He is a living moving embodiment. This Man 
is a creature of great force.” 

Leonid, Young Frenchman 

The fact that the French moderns who are 
talked about so much in art circles are, almost 
to a man, more than sixty years old gives spe 
cial interest'to any show by a young French 
man. Leonid is one of the latter, a brother 
of Eugene Berman, and his newer paintings 
have been the attraction at the Julien Levy 
Gallery. Génet, who writes the “Paris Letter” 
for the New Yorker, said that the artist's 
recent show there created a fine impression. 
Since half of the 30 paintings at the Levy 
show were privately loaned it is apparent that 
Leonid has little difficulty in selling. 

The subject matter is predominantly land- 
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scapes from the Normandy seacoast. “These 
blue panoramas,” wrote Howard Devree in the 
Times, “convey great distances and a great 
loneliness of spirit.” 

“Greatest Living Architect” 

Though it is ordinarily out of our field, a 
word should be said about the exhibition at 
the Modern Museum of photographs of a 
“New House by Frank Lloyd Wright”—the 
Kaufmann House at Bear Run, Penna. 

There is practically no architectural criti- 
cism in America today and private investiga- 
tion has turned up the fact that one of the 
main reasons, strangely enough, is a matter 
of libel. A few years ago a publication which 
undertook to criticize a certain New York 
building was sued in court for libel. Unfortu- 
nately the case was settled out of court and 
no legal opinion was handed down on this 
ridiculous situation. Most writers are there- 
fore wary of criticizing adversely any building. 

There was no occasion, however, for ad- 
verse criticism on the Kaufmann house. It 
was universally praised and mostly so by 
Lewis Mumford in his “Skyline” department 
in the New Yorker—where architectural crit- 
icism does bravely continue. Mumford hailed 
the building, and the architect; called the lat- 
ter “the world’s greatest living architect, a 
man who can dance circles around any of 
his contemporaries,” and added that: “Archi- 
tecturally, the chief claim of the [forthcoming 
New York] Werld’s Fair on the attention of 
posterity will be the preposterous fact that 
Wright was not called in to design it.” Some 
one has rashly questioned the possibility of 
getting sleep in the Kaufmann house (it 
perches above a waterfall), but the house it- 
self is certainly a beauty. 

Di Gioia’s Festas 

An engaging watercolorist with considerable 
humor is Frank di Gioia, whose scenes of 
New York’s “Little Italy” are on view at the 
Marie Harriman Gallery until Feb. 19. Di 
Gioia lived in the section as a child himself 
(he is the son of a Neapolitan sculptor). How- 
ard Devree told in the Times how the artist 
“manages with bright colors and great econo- 
my of detail to give rapid yet none the less 
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indelible impressions of festa crowds with 
papier-maché angels circling above their 
heads; of musicians and the vendors of deli- 
cacies and more substantial food; of balloon 
seller, prima donna and blind beggar. The 
gayety and jewel tones of the recent work 
should make the artist new friends.” 


En Rapport With Subject 


Smali wood sculptures of children; family 
groups and pets are on exhibition at the Fif- 
teen Gallery in Genevieve Karr Hamlin’s one- 
man show. Miss Hamlin teaches at the New- 
ark School of Fine And Industrial Art and 
her work is familiar to gallery goers. W. 
Frank Purdy, writing the catalogue, says: 
“Much hard work followed by her develop- 
ment as an inspired teacher, has strengthened 
and developed her own power.” Most of the 
figures are polished to heighten the simple 
lines and planes and an unusual rapproche- 
ment with each sitter seems evident in her 
figures. Two marble bas-reliefs and two bronze 
garden pieces are included with the wood 
sculptures. 


The Panorama 


Helen Boswell’s first one-man show at the 
American Salon, has been extended to Feb. 22. 


A four-woman show is*current at the Ven- 
dome Galleries, until] March 2 which embraces 
age brackets from the twenties to the sixties. 
Miss A. T. Gardin, a watercolorist well-known 
in the Middle West, is showing oils of Con- 
necticut landscapes. Hilda Katz, who has been 
painting only since 1933, is showing dramatic 
and symbolic pictures, such as Elements on 
a Rampage. A third artist is Elsie Miller, 
with pale, sensitive figure studies in the mod- 
ern vein. Miss H. Arootian, an Armenian art- 
ist, is the most realistic in her Woodstock 
landscapes. 


The Perls Gallery, rushing the Easter sea- 
son with its Fleurs et Fruits from Paris, has 
provided a welcome gaiety to the exhibition 
calendar. Proving that flower pieces can be 
dramatic is a Vlaminck entry; others prove 
that flowers can have much besides pleasant- 
ness. 

The Charles Martin influence on American 
watercolorists extends far and wide. It was 
seen by the critics in Alfreda Storm’s well 
painted pictures at the Morton Gallery. “Clear, 

[Please turn to page 31] 
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Coffee-Pepper Bill 


(To provide for a permanent Bureau of Fine 
Arts) 


Declaration of Policy 


Section 1. The Federal art projects have proven 
conclusively that there exists in the United States 
the potentialities for a great and flourishing 
eulture, which will, if properly developed, make 
our country a greater Nation, and render upon 
our people as a whole the occasion to exercise 
with democratic equity their cultural aspirations. 

During the entire history of our Nation and up 
to the time of the creation of these projects, the 
arts were the jealously guarded possessions of the 
few and were not made available to the majority. 
Works of art were confined to privately incorpor- 
ated museums, difficult to visit, and to the com- 
pletely inaccessible and private collections of 
wealthy patrons. Great music was played by 
only a few orchestras in the largest cities at 
prices prohibitive to the average person. The 
American theater was confined to the center of 
New York City and it is still true that there 
exists no theater in most sections of the country. 
The enjoyment of culture has, in the country’s 
Past, been predicated too much upon the ability 
of the individual to pay. 

Through the inception of the Federal art 
projects these conditions have undergone material 
changes, which have brought into the cultural 
life of the Nation democratic implications and 
practices never before known. For the first 
time millions of our people have begun to re- 
ceive benefits of cultural enlightenment beyond 
an elementary education. 

The arts have been decentralized through Fed- 
eral patronage. They have been extended and 
made available to the entire country. Mural 
paintings depicting significant and stirring events 
in American history and present-day life have 
not only made schools and other public buildings 
more beautiful but of greater community inter- 
est. Millions of people have attended the theater 
in their own community where heretofore none 
had existed. Outdoor theaters have come to the 
parks, squares, and to the countryside. Orchestras 
now play in rural communities, and in the cities 
outdoor concerts are held in the parks during the 
summer. In the playgrounds there are now all man- 
ner and types of classes for children in the arts, 
crafts, and puppet theaters. These have proved to 
be a great deterrent to juvenile delinquency. Oppor- 
tunities for musical education, vocal and instru- 
mental, are widespread and extremely popular. The 
folk art of America, an integral part of our earlier 
national life, has again received encouragement. 
The fine contributions of the Negro people in this 
field and the continued practice of traditional 
forms of folk art in various isolated communities 
have been brought to light and aided materially. 
Art galleries have been established and maintained 
in rural sections. These galleries have become 
centers of community interest, thus nurturing an 
indigenous growth and direction for culture of 
invaluable import for the Nation as a whole. 

The above only indicates the beginning of a 
direction which shall be reaffirmed and extended. 
It merely points the way of fruition for a demo- 
cratic culture for the United States. 

It is no longer consistent with the purposes of 
democratic government to render this program 
subject to the limitations of the present work- 
relief program. Under this present program it has 
been impossible to establish reasonable tenure and 
therefore there is required a constant revision 
of plans and operations due to the emergency 
character of these apppropriations. 

The personnel employed upon the projects can- 
not work to the best of their creative ability while 
subject to momentary dismissal and while under 
the knowledge that, at any time, the public which 
they serve may be deprived of the benefits of the 
cultural services of the projects as a whole, and 
the Nation not granted the assurance of perma- 
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nency of development for its culture. To accom- 
plish this there is needed a long-range and ade- 
quate plan. 

It is the obligation of the Government to recog- 
nize that culture as represented by the arts is a 
social necessity consistent with democracy and 
also to recognize that such culture must be en- 
couraged and developed in the interest of the 
general welfare. 

It is therefore the declared policy of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States that Congress ap- 
propriate funds out of the United States Treasury 
for the establishment and support of a permanent 
Bureau of Fine Arts. 


Bureau of Fine Arts 


Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby created an indepen- 
dent Bureau under the President of the United 
States to be known as the “Bureau of Fine Arts” 
and herein referred to as the “Bureau.” The Bu- 
reau shall consist of a Commissioner and six 
members, one for each of the arts enumerated 
in section 5 of this Act. 

(b) It shall be the purpose of this Bureau to en- 
courage the development of art in the United 
States, to perpetuate the cultural traditions of 
our country, and to give the benefits of cultural 
enlightenment to all the people. 

(c) The Commissioner shall be appointed by the 
President of the United State from a panel of 
names to be submitted to him by organizations 
representing the greatest number of artists em- 
ployed in each of the arts under the Bureau. 
His salary shall be $12,500 per annum, and 
he shall be appointed for a term of two years 
and he may be reappointed. 

(d) The members of the Bureau shall be ap- 
pointed by the Commissioner from a panel of 
names to be submitted to him by organizations 
representing the greatest number of artists em- 
ployed in each of the arts under the Bureau. The 
salary of each member of the Bureau shall be 
$5,000 per annum. The tenure of office of mem- 
bers of the Bureau shall be two years and they 
may be reappointed. 


Transfer of Powers 


Sec. 3. All the functions, powers, and duties ex- 
ercised by the Works Progress Adiminstration 
in connection with Works Progress Administration 
sponsored Federal projects in the fields of art, 
music, theater, writers, historical-records survey, 
and in any and all other fields enumerated in sec- 
tion 5 of this Act shall be assigned and trans- 
ferred to the Bureau of Fine Arts. 


Regions 

Sec. 4. (a) The Bureau shall divide the United 
States, the District of Columbia, and the Territo- 
ries and outlying possessions of the United States 
into appropriate regions for carrying into effect 
the provisions of this Act. 

(b) In each region there shall be created a re- 
gional committee consisting of six members, one 
member for each of the arts enumerated in section 
5 of this Act. The regional committee shall be 
chosen by the Bureau from a panel submitted to 
it by the organizations in the region represent- 
ing the greatest number of artists employed in 
each of the arts under the Bureau in the region. 

(c) The salary of each of the members of the 
regional committee shall be $4,500 per annum, and 
the tenure of office shall be two years and they 
may be reappointed. 


Scope of Bureau 

Sec. 5. The Bureau shall establish subdivisions 
which shall include the creative, interpretative, 
research, and teaching aspects of— 

(a) The theater and its allied arts. 

(b) The dance and its allied arts. 

(ce) Musie and its allied arts. 

(d) Literature and its allied arts. 

(e) The graphic and plastic arts and their al- 


lied arts. 
(f) Architecture and decoration and their al- 
lied arts. 
Qualifications 


Sec. 6. (a) All persons presently employed upon 
Federal arts projects of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration and artists employed on other projects 
under Works Progress Administration who are 
competent to carry out the objectives of this 
Act shall continue in such employment without 
interruption of time or salary under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Bureau of Fine Arts. The Bureau shall 
employ as many more artists as possible in order 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

(b) The regional committee shall have sole au- 
thority to determine all questions of eligibility, 
competence, and assignment of artists to employ- 
ment under the Bureau. 


Wages and Working Conditions 


Sec. 7. Wages and working conditions under the 
Bureau shall be the same as those established by 
trade unions for similar work in private industries. 
In no event shall the artists employed under the 
Bureau receive less than $30 in any week. 


. Civil Service 
Sec. 8. Persons employed under the Bureau 
shall not be subject to the civil-service laws. 


Duties and Powers of the Bureau 


See. 9. (a) The Bureau shall supervise the allot- 
ment of funds appropriated pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this Act, shall determine the nature of the 











Taylor’s Suggestions ‘ 


AT THE END of a scathing editorial against 
the Coffee bill, Henry White Taylor, editor 
of the Philadelphia Art News, offered the fol- 
lowing suggestions to remedy the weaknesses 
of the bill: 

“1. The president should appoint the chief 
commissioner. 

“2. The chief commissioner should appoint 
an executive committee to divide the country 
into districts necessary for the impartial oper- 
tion of the Bureau, and to administer the busi- 
ness of the central office. 

“3. The practicing artists, and this means 
all practicing artists, whether or not they are 
on W.P.A., should select the regional admin- 
istrators by untrammeled nomination and vote. 
This would insure true democratic cultural 
representation. 

“4, Artists who work on the projects, or who 
become connected in any way with the activi- 
ties of the Bureau, would be chosen solely on 
the basis of their capabilities. 

“5. Artists now engaged under W.P.A. who 
were not found available because of lack of 
ability would remain under the jurisdiction 
and discretion of the Federal Relief Admin- 
istration, and or the W.P.A. 

“We believe that a law incorporating this 
plan could actually carry out the high aims 
outlined by Representative Coffee in his in- 
troduction to his bill. 





projections to be financed, and shall make all 
other determinations of general policy necessary 
for carrying into effect the provisions of this Act. 

(b) The Bureau shall be responsible for the 
administration of this Act. 

(ce) The Commissioner shall act as chairman 
of the Bureau. 

(d) Each member of the Bureau shall act as a 
national director of one of the projects enumer- 
ated in section 5 of this Act. 


Duties and Powers of Regional 


Committees 


Sec. 10. (a) The regional committee shall be 
responsible for the administration of this Act 
within its territorial region. 

(b) The regional committees shall undertake the 
education and instruction of the public in the 
knowledge and appreciation of art. They shall 
undertake the teaching, training, development, and 
encouragement of talented persons as artists. 


Tenure, Vacations, Sick Leave, Retire- 
ment Pay, and So Forth 


Sec. 11. Persons employed under the Bureau 
shall be entitled to all the rights, benefits, and 
privileges of Federal employees in the matter of 
tenure, vacations, sick leave, retirement pay, and 
all other rights, benefits, and privileges. 


The Right to Organize; Discrimination 


Sec. 12. Persons employed under the Bureau 
shall have the right to organize and select repre- 
sentatives of their own choice for the purpose of 
adjusting grievances with the Bureau and any of 
its subdivisions, free from interference, restraint, 
or coercion by the Commissioner, the Bureau, the 
regional committees, and any or all administrative 
organs and officers. No person employed by or 
seeking employment under the Bureau shall be 
denied the benefits under this law because he is 
a member of or affiliated with any economic, po- 
litical, unemployed. or religious organization, or 
because of any petition or complaint he has filed. 


Appropriations 

See. 13. (a) All sums presently appropriated for 
the Works Progress Administration and allocated to 
the Federal arts projects and all other sums pres- 
ently being used for the employment of artists on 
other Works Progress Administration projects are 
hereby transferred to the Bureau of Fine Arts. 

(b) There is hereby appropriated the further 
sum of $ ‘ for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of this Act until the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1939. ‘ 

(c) There is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated for each fiscal year beginning with the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1939, an amount sufficient to 
provide for all wage payments provided by this Act 
and for all expenses of the administration of pro- 
visions of this Act and for all expenses other 
than labor costs necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act, such amounts to be determined 
by the Bureau on the basis of statistical or other 
data available to the Bureau and by it deemed 
reliable. The Bureau shall annually submit to the 
Bureau of the Budget an estimate of the appro- 
priation to carry into effect the pro 
visions of this Act. 
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Papier Collé: A. E. GALLATIN 


Gallatin’s Debut 


One of the most enthusiastic American ex- 
ponents of non-objective art, A. E. Gallatin, 
who is also the director of New York Uni- 
versity’s Museum of Living Art, is holding 
his first one-man show of painting at the Pas- 
sedoit Gallery, New York, Feb. 21-March 8. 

Completely abstract pictures, deriving the 
plastic force from a professional manipulation 
of form and color without regard to subject 
matter comprise the array of pictures exhib 
ited. The artist, who has been painting a com- 
paratively short while has obviously been in- 
terested in the experiments of Braque, Picas- 
so, Hans Arp and other continental abstrac- 
tionists and prefers in this exhibition to mas- 
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“EUROPE NO LONGER 
EXCELS US IN THE MAKING | 
OF ARTISTS’ COLORS” 


Says GORDON GRANT 


-~ CoMPANY who leads competitors in the development of 
artists’ colors should be congratulated. 
“During the past few years, Devoe & Raynolds, by thorough 
research, has gained this enviable position. 
“The unceasing work of Devoe chemists has proved that oil or 
water colors in this country can be made to equal—in_per- 
manency and tinting strength—the European products we used 


“Devoe should also be congratulated for developing more 
efficient manufacturing methods that put good colors within the 
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ter the principles underlying their efforts be 
fore attempting hasty experimentation. 

A sound color sense and quieting composi- 
tion keep the artist’s well thought out pictures 
from any garish effects. In such a picture as 
the collage (reproduced) with the effect of a 
chaste plastic thrust, the hand is obviously 
quicker than the eye. Like a true magician 
the artist prefers to be laconic. Gallatin has 
included portrait photographs of noted artists. 





Braught’s Interpretations 

Imaginative and decorative canvases by Ross 
Braught, produced during the past four years, 
may be viewed at the Ferargil Galleries, New 
York, until Feb. 27. Besides the large pat- 
terned compositions of plant life and green 
growth, Braught is also showing dream-like 
interpretations of Dakota and Arizona. The 
flower and plant exhibits were painted after 
four years in the barren Badlands, when he 
sought the luxuriant tropical growth of the 
British West Indies as relief against these 
mounds of rolling, wasted earth. 

The Olaf Olson water color exhibition of 
Mayan temples and old Mexico, which re- 
ceived so much gratifying praise, has been 
extended for the remainder of February at 
the same galleries. These portrayals of crum- 
bling ruins are a vivid record of Mayan monu- 
ments and a long past civilization. 


Florence Cane Exhibits 


Florence Cane, well known pioneer in mod- 
ern methods of art teaching, is holding an 
exhibition of oils, water colors and draw- 
ings at the Julien Levy Studio, New York, 
through February. Most of the work on view 
was done during a trip to Mexico. 

The artist is mostly concerned with design 
and a linear approach, not subject matter. 
Arrested movement and a feeling of dash and 
speed are well presented in the studies of a 
bicycle race in Madison Square Garden and 
Sonja Henie performing on the ice. 





Get entry blanks 


Gorpon GRANT—well-known marine artist—at a recent ex- 
hibit of his paintings at Grand Central Galleries, N. Y.C. 
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Henry Schultheis, 74 


Henry ScHULTHEIS, dean of New York’s 
active art dealers, is celebrating this month 
at the age of 74 his completion of fifty years 
in the art business. Gaining fame for the past 
half century as the only art galleries in the 
downtown financial district, the Schultheis 
Galleries have been the first inspiration and 
source of art interest for many bankers, law- 
yers and business men—business men who 
liked to buy art from a business man. 

Born in Germany in 1864, Mr. Schultheis 
came to America at the age of 22, taking a 
position with a then well known art firm. 
In 1888, with two years of experience, he 
founded his own business at 64 Vesey Street. 
This location, as old New Yorkers will re- 
member, was known as “Over the Arch” and 
was on the route then traveled by the 6th 
and 8th Avenue horse cars on their way to 
the old Astor House, then in its prime. 

By 1891 the Schultheis Galleries had out- 
grown their quarters, and were moved to 55 
Vesey Street, where the company occupied 
five floors. The opening of the Hudson Tubes 
in 1913, detracting from the activity of the 
New Jersey ferries and consequently from the 
business importance of Vesey Street, brought 
about the removal to 142 Fulton Street. 

Looking back across the fruitful years, Mr. 
Schultheis could probably summon memories, 
recall anecdotes and experiences, that would 
be of keenest interest to those who have en- 
tered the field of art in more recent years. 


—_—_—_—~—~—~ 


Tue Asstract ANNUAL: The 50 members 
of American Abstract Artists, formed in 1936, 
are holding an exhibition of about 150 paint- 
ings, sculptures and constructions at the 
American Fine Arts Galleries, New York, un- 
til Feb. 28. With the exhibition, the members 
are publishing a book on abstract art which 
contains 46 illustrations and eleven articles 
expressing the viewpoints of the various artists. 
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My Home: Botton Brown 


Lake Ladies: Bouton Brown 


The Best of Bolton Brown Presented in New York Exhibition 


CoINcIDENT with its acquisition of sole pub- 
lishing rights to the lithographs of the late 
Bolton Brown, the Kleemann Gallery, New 
York, has on view until February 26, an exhi- 
bition of this artist’s achievement in the soap- 
stone medium. 

More than 75 prints ranging through all 
values of light and dark are hanging in a 
show which presents the best of Bolton Brown 
in the light of his pioneering contribution. 
When Brown turned to lithography it had 
reached an all time technical low—due to 
commercial exploitation—while at the time of 
his death, two years ago, it was generally con- 
ceded that artistically America was producing 
the best in this medium. It was Bolton Brown, 
who travelled to London to study the process, 
who first pointed out its possibilities to Amer- 
ican artists. His work in printing from stones 


by George Bellows and other contemporaries 
has been widely hailed for its technical signif- 
icance, but Bolton Brown as artist is more 
often lost in the wide recognition of Bolton 
Brown as technician. 

The present display tells a great deal about 
the artist as well as the technician. For all his 
passion for experimentation, Brown was 2 
lyricist with the crayon. He loved woodland 
scenes where light filtered in blotches of grey, 
and he loved to people these sylvan settings 
with hazy nudes that were themselves merely 
luminous forms moving in the crepuscular 
world of the forest. One thinks of Rima the 
flitting little bird-girl in Green Mansions in 
more than one of these prints, with their tones, 
half tones, quarter tones, and the whole scale 
of values. Forgetting the technician in these 
prints, they stand up as canticles to the sun 


and the moon and the phosphorescent half- 
lights of twilight. In still life subjects he 
shows an understanding of the decorative sig- 
nificance of Japanese art. 

The range of effects, technically, is remark- 
able. One print seems like an aquatint, an- 
other, with a retroussage effect, like an etch- 
ing. Others seem like pencil or charcoal draw- 
ings and still others like soft-focus photo- 
graphs. This virtuosity of effects was accom- 
plished within the valid limits of the technique 
and with emphasis ever upon the grain of 
stone with its “tiny mountains and valleys.” 

In a catalogue foreword John Taylor Arms, 
who studied under Brown at one time, gives 
a picture of the artist that reflects the prints 
themselves: a quiet, retiring man, concentrat- 
ing on his work, one of those rare combina- 
tions of an artist and a scientist. 





Troy Kinney Dies 


Troy Kinney, widely know for his interpre- 
tations of the dance in etching and drypoint 
and for his writings on the dance, died at 
Canaan, Conn., Jan. 29 at the age of 66. He 
was apparently in good health until a few 
days before his death. 

Kinney, a native of Kansas City, studied art 
at the Yale School of Fine Arts and the Chi- 
cago Art Institute after graduating from Yale 
University. After several years of illustrating 
the dance in painting and with hundreds of 
drawings in pen and pencil, the artist became 
convinced that the true movement of the dance 
could be best expressed in etching and dry- 
point. His first etchings of the dance date 
from about 1915. Kinney’s work may be found 
in the Chicago Art Institute, the New York 
Public Library, the Library of Congress in 
Washington, the Cleveland and Brooklyn mu- 
seums, the Yale University Gallery of Fine 


Arts, the Bishop Museum in Honolulu and 
the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. His dry- 
point, Sun Shower, was included in Contem- 
porary American Prints, published by the 
American Art Dealers Association in 1931. 

At one time Royal Cortissoz of the New 
York Herald Tribune wrote of Kinney: “He 
interprets movement with consummate per- 
suasiveness . . . In doing this he throws in, as 
it were, all the charm and graces that flow 
from a richly endowed artistic personality— 
elegance of design, daintiness, clever drawing 
in the most amusing French sense of the term, 
and, finally, something which we can describe 
only as a witty touch ... We rejoice not mere- 
ly in his swift and deft captures of fact, but 
in his exquisite atmospheric quality, his friend- 
ly musical expression of beautiful moments in 
dancing. He uses an appropriately flashing 
line. His drypoints glitter like diamonds.” 

Troy Kinney is survived by his wife, Marga- 
ret West Kinney, who after worked in collabo- 
ration with him, and a son, John West Kinney. 


HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 
OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS 


NEW YORK 
677 FIFTH AVENUE 





LONDON 


35 OLD BOND ST. 





American Etchers Elect 


The Society of American Etchers announces 
the addition of four printmakers to active 
membership in the organization. The newly 
elected members are: Syd Brown of New 
York, Cathal B. O’Toole of New York, Leon 
R. Pescheret of Wisconsin, and Albert Sway 
of New York. 

Artists are elected once a year on the merit 
of eight prints submitted, one of which is re- 
tained in the Society’s permanent collection. 
These prints were retained: Brown’s Long 
Shore Hauling, O’Toole’s Dancers, Pescheret’s 
Abdicated and Sway’s Street Car Scene. 





Prosect Artists oF ILtinois: The Federal 
Art Project of Illinois will be represented in 
New York by more than forty of its artists in 
an exhibition of paintings, prints, watercolors 
and photographs opening in the Federal Art 
Gallery, 225 West 57th Street, Feb. 16. The 
first group showing of work by artists in re 
gions outside of New York, the exhibition is 
planned to provide a comprehensive view of 
creative mood ‘and tendencies of the Middle 
West, as reflected by project artists. The show 
will continue through March 12. 





Ercuincs sy Syp Browne: Syd Browne, 
newly elected member of the Society of Amer- 
ican Etchers, is holding an exhibition of water 
colors and etchings at the New York Public 
Libraty Sub-Branch at Columbia University, 
until March 7. Most of the work was done last 
summer during a trip to Mexico. 
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Vauxhall Gardens: THomas RowLanpDsoNn 


Rowlandson, Satirist Who Pointed No Moral 


“Some may shock you—others amuse you. 
All are charming.” With that invitation, the 
Old Print Shop of New York; has arranged 
through February an exhibition of prints and 
drawings by Thomas Rowlandson from the 
large collection of Ronald A. Reader—one of 
the largest Rowlandson groups ever displayed 
in this country. 

The madcap Englishman is represented in 
every one of his diversified moods of lampoon- 
ing. Sports, manners, love, politics, drinking— 
all human foibles—are caught spiritedly on the 
petard of Rowlandson’s breezy pen, thrust up 
into the clear air of fine art to live today as 
in the 18th century. The color, added usually 
by another hand, is often raw. 

There were at least 1,470 caricatures pub- 
lished by Thomas Rowlandson either as etch- 
ings from his own hand or as prints from his 
designs. The present exhibition contains 200 
of them, including many of the best known 
works, and, if not his best, the artist’s most 
famous print, Vauxhall Gardens, peopled with 
such personages as Dr. Johnson, Mrs. Thrale 
and other literateurs of 18th century London. 


Italian Picture Dealers Humbuging 
My Lord Anglaise: RowLanpson 








15th February, 1938 


“His sin lay in being true to his own 
times,” suggested Desmond Coke, but the sev- 
eral hundred caricatures in the Old Print Shop 
exhibit testify to the fact that his own time 
was not unlike ours, and that a Peter Arno 
springs from a old satirical tradition. 

If the one uses a curvilinear, rococo line 
that the eye can barely catch up with in all 
its turns, and the other uses bold, flat washes, 
the subject matter in both is essentially the 
same: life is boisterous and bawdy, people 
are freakish, their manners are barbarous what- 
ever their station in life. Neither points a moral. 

Among the better known prints included in 
the show are: The Exhibition Stare Case 
which not only satirizes a human impulse, but 
also an architectural horror of the time; The 
Inn Yard on Fire; A Sudden Squall in Hyde 
Park; Soldiers Recruiting; Four O’Clock in 
Town; Four O’Clock in the Country; Place 
Victoire a Paris; and several water colors in- 
cluding the fine Late Hours at Mrs. Stuart’s. 
The mass of minor prints covers the entire 
repertory of Rowlandson’s satire and gives 
more than a hint of his prolific production. 

Desmond Coke’s idea of an inscription to be 
put on a memorial to Rowlandson: 

To the Honour of 
THomas ROWLANDSON 
Born July, 1756: Died April 22, 1827 
A Good Old Fashioned Englishman. 


He was a big, handsome, man 

He worked hard, lived hard, drank hard 

He was crude, extravagant, full-blooded 

He would not listen to his elders 

He liked jokes, rum-punch, and the hazard 
room 

He turned aside from the academy, 

To make laughter for those who laughed with 
him 

And to show England as it was, 

To such as should come after. 

He gambled and got drunk, but it is recorded 

That he owed no man anything and swindled 
none 

He loved men and adored dogs. 

He was never mean. 

He died at the proper age, 

With enough but not too much money in the 
bank. 

His sin lay in being true to his own times 

And thus shocking later smugness. 

He was a lewd, weak, human fellow. 

He was very much like you or me. 

May men be more kind to his memory 





DURAND - RUEL 


12 East Fifty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK 


XIX and XX Century 


French Paintings 
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PAINTINGS 


11 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


VALENTINE 
GALLERIES 
MODERN 


ART 


16 EAST 57th STREET 
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BRUMMER GALLERY 


55 East Fifty-seventh St. 
New York 





DRY COLORS in Powder 
PURE o FULL STRENGTH » WNON-POISONOUS 
For grinding Oil, Tempera, Watercolor, Fresco, 

Block Printing and Pastels. 


EARTHS—20c a tb. @ IRON OXIDES—30c a Ib. 
ULTRAMARINE BLUE 50c » VIRIDIAN GREEN $2.00 


Catalogue on request 


LEWENSOHN CO. 


46 West 22nd Street, New York City 
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LIGHT 
REFLECTORS 


Catalogue on request 


Richardson Reflector Co., Inc. 
135 East 63rd Street, New York 















STAMPED WITH THIS TRADE MARK 
ARE GENUINE ORIGINALS.. OO NOT BE 

MISLED BY POWER-PRESS-MADE REPRODUCTIONS, 
SOLD AS ORIGINAL ETGPENGS .........- 
ASK FOR ETOANGS WITH THE TRANGLE TRADE MARK. 
TWERE 1S A REPUTABLE DEALER WW YOUR CITY 
OR TOWN WITH A SELECTION OF THESE (TCAINGS, 
REAOY TO SERVE YOU.,..}1 WHE BE GLAD 


TO FURNISH MIS,ADDRESS}. 
On 2 VY, 


PUBLISHER AN IMPORTER 
*OLD PRINTS 
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TEACHERS 


“DRAMATIZED & SOCIALIZED 
RECITATIONS in ART” 
“TALKING ART PICTURES” 


Copyrighted lantern _ slide 
correlated with music 


The only 
LISTS and PRICES on request 


series 
and poetry. 


advance in art in ages. 


6 HARRISON STREET 
BEN GANZ New yYorRK CITY 





Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 

COBALT BLUES 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, 
205 Fulton Street 


INC. 
New York City 





ARTISTS OIL COLORS 


ALL PERMANENT AND FULL STRENGTH—NO FILLERS 


GROUND IN A PERFECT MEDIUM 
OF COLD PRESSED LINSEED OIL 
AND POPPY OIL MIXTURE ON 
GRANITE STONES. CHEMICAL 
COMPOSITION ON EACH TUBE. 


— Very Moderately Priced — 


GENUINE COBALT VIOLET—LT., AND DEEP ) Neo Inerts 
GENUINE CERULEAN BLUE We Dyes 
Studie Tebe $1.50—3 Tubes $4.00 Postpaid 


ART COLONY COLOR COMPANY 


61 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Price List 
and Color 
Chart 








APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


FINE ARTS INSURANCE 
111 John Street, New York 





ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
George Rowney Watercolors 
Permanent Pigments 
Artist Canvas—All Widths—Pure Linen 
45 inches x 6 yards—$7.50 a roll. 
GRAND CENTRAL 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, Inc. 


55 Vanderbilt Ave., WN. Y., N. Y., MUrray Hill 2-6320 










BUYERS’ GUIDE 
TO ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Artists’ Materials 













American Artists’ Color Works ..............33 
IDG RUN RO TID, ed ccceccesnvencecensainensche 26 
Corubia Daylight Lamps 32 
Devoe & Raynolds ..... 23 


Fezandie & Sperrle ... 
Ernst H. Friedrichs 
Grand Central Artists’ 
Hurley Pastel Crayons 
SII. IG thd cli cain cSceccmisipingubbineedmnmenianal 25 
Pocmanmemt Pigments ~.....0..-<.0cecs..cccccescoecop 
Talens & Son 
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Fishermen: WituiaAM Meyerowitz (Color Etching) 


Etchings in Color by William Meyerowitz 


Cotor in the graphic arts, always a subject 
of controversial artistic value, has of late been 
strongly advancing its claims to public recog- 
nition—a notable instance being the color lith- 
ography display current at New York’s Fed- 
eral Art Gallery. Now from Albany comes 
news of an important exhibition of etchings 
in color by William Meyerowitz, on view at 
the Albany Print Club until March 1. A trav- 
elling exhibition that is being booked for other 
New York cities, the show includes also an 
equal number of black and whites, but the 
accent has been placed upon the color plates. 

Meyerowitz was one of the first Americans 
to experiment in the application of color to 
the etching process. Through many years he 
has labored at mastering refinements of effect, 
the science of color blending, and the more 
mechanical trick of perfect register. Because 
of his infinite capacity for taking pains with 
the technical phases of his art, Meyerowitz’s 
etchings in color have met with wide acclaim 
as a distinct contribution to art. Selected by 









during july and august a tour is being 
planned under the guidance of hans 
hofmann, formerly of the schule fuer 
bildende kunst in munich e itinerary 
includes paris, avignon, marseilles, 
juan-les-pins, genoa, milan, padua, 
venice, florence, assisi, perugia, siena, 
rome, napites, pompeii and capri (3 
weeks) e cost including tuition, pas- 
sage, transportation, fine living accom- 
modations, etc., has now been desig- 












THE 


SCHOOL 


lecture and study tour thru france and italy 


a detailed prospectus will be sent upon request 


the hans hofmann school of fine art 
52 west 9th street, new york city * * phone stuyvesant 9-7422 


the artist as one of his most successful efforts 
is the etching reproduced above, Fishermen, 
which is realized in golds and blues, correlated 
with varied tones of red. 

In the foreword to the Albany catalogue, Dr. 
John Weischsel noted the artist’s love for his 
medium: “The craftsmanship in Meyerowitz’s 
etchings cannot fail to suggest a loving addic- 
tion to the technical process. The love for the 
medium, together with resourcefulness and 
originality, lead him to pioneering efforts for 
the improvement of the technique of art. His 
experiments resulted in-a most happy exten- 
sion of the domain of his vocation through an 
application of color to the metal plate. His 
new process has done much to raise the diff- 
cult art of etching in color to a heretofore un- 
attainable level of esthetic value.” 

Several years ago Royal Cortissoz, critic of 
the New York Herald Tribune, wrote of Wil- 
liam Meyerowitz’s color work: “He is painter- 
like in his effects but not forgetful of the es- 
sential character of his art.” 





nated by the american express com- 
pany, business manager of the tour, at 
$737 e to insure participation, a de- 
posit of $200 must be received not 
later than april 20th e an extension 
of the tour thru september may be 
arranged for those who can stay e if 
conditions beyond the school’s control 
warrant a postponement of the tour, 
the summer school will be held 
as usual at provincetown, mass. 
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The Field st Ae American Art Education —_ | Education 


Purves Resigns 


AFTER SEVEN YEARS of service Austin Purves, 
Jr. has resigned as director of the art schools 
of Cooper Union. In his letter of resignation, 
Mr. Purves explained that the task of reor- 
ganizing the art schools, which he undertook 
in the fall of 1931, had been completed, and 
that at the close of the present academic year 
he planned to develop his interest in pictorial 


The work of the Cooper Union art schools 
has been thoroughly integrated, educational 
standards have been advanced, a teaching staff 
representative of the principal fields of art 
has been built up, and the 477 students en- 
rolled in the day and night courses are re- 
ceiving the benefits of “enlightened art educa- 
tion.” Mr. Purves suggested in his resignation 
that greater responsibility be intrusted to his 
chief associates, who, he declared, were largely 
responsible for the progress achieved during 
his administration. 

Mr. Purves attended the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts and the Academie Julian 
in Paris. He studied fresco painting at Fon- 
tainbleau and in Italy, and book illumination 
and tempera painting at the Tiffany Founda- 
tion. At one time he was an instructor in 
painting at the Yale School of Fine Arts, and 
in mural decoration at the Grand Central Art 
School. Later Mr. Purvis taught composition 
and lectured on ornament at the National 
Academy of Design. His work includes deco- 
rative paintings in the Folger Shakespeare 
Library, Washington, and murals in. many pri- 
vate residences, including that of the late 
Otto Kahn. 


The Bauhaus Approach 

Work by students of the Design Laboratory 
was placed on public exhibition Feb. 7 at the 
school, 116 East 16th Street, New York. The 
exhibition shows the diversity of individual ap- 
proach to modern design taught at the school. 
It is on the merits of the work exhibited that 
the faculty and students decide the student’s 








fitness to continue his training in design and 
where the emphasis should be placed in the 
next term. 

The Design Laboratory employs much of the 
realistic approach which the late Bauhaus of 
Germany used in training young artists to 
deal with the design problems created by the 
needs of contemporary life. 


In Its 26th Year 


Benefiting from its proximity to the world’s 
newest fashion source, the movies, is the Hol- 
lywood Art Center School, Hollywood, Calif. 
The school is now in its 26th year and, under 
the direction of Henry Lovins; courses are giv- 
en in drawing and painting, commercial art, 
interior decoration and costume design and 
fashion illustration. 

The school maintains a free placement bu- 
reau which is in contact with the motion pic- 
ture studios as well as manufacturing and re- 
tail houses. Classes, held day and evenings, 
are limited to 15 students each. 








At Brooktyn Institute: The department 
of fine arts of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences announces courses and studio 
classes in the Institute’s Extension School for 
the spring term. Instruction for both beginners 
and advanced students will be given in water 
color, oil painting, sketching and sculpture. 
On the faculty are John R. Koopman, Robert 
Laurent, Robert Brackman, John I. Bindrum 
and Louis Chap. An exhibition of work by 
fall term students has just closed at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. 





New Courses at Granp CENTRAL: A two- 
year diploma course and a two-year certificate 
course have been announced by the Grand 
Central School of Art, New York, in its de- 
partments of design and interior decoration. 
This is an innovation in the school’s curri- 
cula; other spring term courses are drawing, 
painting, sculpture, illustration, comparative 
anatomy, and fashion design and illustration. 





THE CHOUINARD ART INSTITUTE 


741 GRANDVIEW, LOS ANGELES, 


CALIFORNIA 


vrants JEAN CHARLOT 


Conducting classes in PAINTING & COMPOSITION 


© For complete information on school send for catalogue. 










PROVINCETOWN 
MASS. 


A School where artistic 










Credits given. 


INSTRUCTOR 


Write for Circular 
BOX 82, PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
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THE BROWNE ART CLASS 


individuality 
and creative talent are encouraged. 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 


FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
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Colours by “Blockx” 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS IN 
ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 
IN TUBES 
POWDER COLORS IN 
BOTTLES 


Finest in the World 
Standard of the Colourmen. 
eS 


Artists’ 


Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 
Write for Catalogue and 
Canvas Sample Books. 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


129-131 WEST 31st STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
U. 8. A. DISTRIBUTORS 










3 HURLEY PASTEL 
CRAYONS 
are SNAPPY and 
BRILLIANT 
BUT DO NOT RUB OFF 


20 Colors. ...$1.25 
=a 40 Colors. . ..$2.50 
2 Postpaid & ‘Insured 


WRITE FOR COLOR CARD TODAY 
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SUMMER TIME 


Out of the city; to the country or 
by the sea to 


PAINT AND DRAW 


This is what art students and 
teachers are thinking about at this 
time of the year. 


School directors can tell their story 
most effectively through the adver- 
tising columns of THE ArT DIGEST. 


CIRCULATION: More than 12,000 
(Open for inspection) 
Advertising rates $6.75 per inch. 
For further information address: 
JOSEPH LUYBER 
THE ART DIGEST 
116 East 59th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 





HENRY LEE McFEE 


WILL DIRECT CLASSES IN 
SAN ANTONIO 


For Information, Address Secretary 


BOX 941 e SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 





Summer Art Courses in Belgium 
Juiy 11- August 13. 1938 
FLEMISH ART — BELGIAN ART 


SECOND YEAR 
nder the auspices of 


THE BELGIAN MINISTRY OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Por information “write to 


C.R.B. EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION, Inc. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 


Esrano CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF &RT 


Drawing ¢ Painting 
Sculpture - Advertising Art - Design 
Interior Decoration - Illustration 

Animal and Human Anatomy 

Facelty of eminent artists develop your 

individual talents. Day, eve. classes. 

Alse Sat., Sen. Enroll anytime. Cataloges. 
7021 Grand Central Terminal, W. Y. C. MU 9-5464 
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oF 
cad VOCATIONAL ART 


Featuring short, ies courses in line 

with the demands of the business field in 

art. Record employment.—Prospectus. 
Inquire for Summer School 

42 E. 9th St., N. Y. C. 


GRamercy 3-5356 





THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Thomas Hart Benton for Painting and Drawing. Industrial 
Design, Illustration, Interior Design, Fashion, Adver- 
tising Design, Sculpture. Spring Term February 7. 


- Catalog on request - - 


4407 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


PAINTERS’ FARM 


For those who Create and those who 
appreciate the Arts. 


OPEN ALL YEAR 


D. Roy Miller, Director, 


Chester Springs, 
Criticism if Desired 





Chester County, Pa. 





Born of WPA 


An Art Students League of Indianapolis has 
grown out of the original Adult Education 
Class in Art, which as a WPA project was 
founded four years ago. The purpose of the 
organization, which is under the directorship 
of William F. Kaeser, is to further training in 
painting among interested adults, as well as 
to stimulate art appreciation. Exhibits are be- 
ing planned in the city and over the state, and 
the Third Annual Exhibition, which will be 
the first show under its new name, is hanging 
at Lyman’s Fireside Gallery, Indianapolis, un- 
til Feb. 28. 

Starting with a small nucleus, this group 
has grown to 40 members. During the regular 
school year, classes are held at two of the In- 
dianapolis public school and at the American 
Settlement. During the summer season, the 
class finds a home at Butler University. The 
instructor of theselass, William F. Kaeser, is 
a well known Indiana artist and a graduate of 
John Herron Art Institute. The officers are: 
president, Mrs. W. P. Coler; vice-president, 
Mrs. F. H. Sidman;. recording secretary, Mrs. 
S. A. Salmon; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Colin L. Lett; treasurer, Mrs. Lillie M. Sterns. 





The Norwich Experiment 


In January 1936, the Norwich (Conn.) Art 
School opened free classes for the townspeo- 
ple, a gesture toward the dissemination of art 
training and appreciation that has scored un- 
usual success. The first year 84 registered; 
this year the enrollment climbed to 253. Aside 
from the rising cultural standards of the com- 
munity, this fact is interesting: In 1937 Joseph 
Gaultieri, a student at the free classes, entered 
the scholarship competition of the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago and won. But when it came 
time for registering last fall the young man 
was sorely plexed. He had competed for a 
scholarship at the Art Students League of New 
York, and won that one too. 

Some statistics of this year’s enrollment: In 
lineage, native Americans lead in numbers, 
English and Irish follow, with French, German 
and Scotch coming next. Forty-eight occupa- 
tions are represented, with housewives leading 
and school teachers, office workers, clerks and 
factory workers coming next; 202 had had no 
former art training; 111 are between 16 and 
25 years of age, 108 are between 25 and 45. 
Charlotte Fuller Eastman is director of the 
school. 





Western Arts Convention 

Milwaukee will be host to this year’s an- 
nual convention of the Western Arts Associa- 
tion to be held for the three days beginning 
April 20. An elaborate program has been ar- 
ranged upon the theme of “The Arts at Work 
in Education,” and speeches, discussions, dem- 
onstrations and round-table conferences will 
be relieved during the evenings by various 
parties and dances for the visiting teachers. 
The meeting will conclude with a visit and 
luncheon at Kohler Village—Wisconsin’s fa- 
mous model community. 

The following speakers are tentatively an- 
nounced for the convention: Richard Bach, 
Dr. Frank E. Baker, Mrs. Charlotte Gowing 
Cooper, Dr. George W. Frazier, Mr. Arthur 
Lisner, Miss Freda Pepper, Dr. Lazlo Moholy- 
Nagy, A. W. Merrill, Miss Eloise Ramsey, Miss 
Ruth Reeves, Carson Ryan, Frank Sohn, Frank 
Lloyd Wright. 





Hans Hormann To Lecture: The Hans 
Hofmann School of Fine Arts announces a se- 
ries of lectures by Mr. Hofmann, the founder 
and director, to be held at the school, 52 West 
9th Street, New York. The lectures are be- 
ing given on alternate Friday evenings. 





CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
(State Accredited ) 

Wide range of stimulating courses in painting, 


design, applied arts. Professional training 

the Fine and Commercial arts and Teacher 
Training. Bachelor's degree, excellent faculty, 
4-acre garden campus, moderate tuitions, 
Write F. H. Meyer, President, for Catalog 


Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, Calif, 





FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF F OUS GRADUATES 


STYLING + COSTUME FASHION FORECASTING 
COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
FASHION REPORTING 
Specialized training under EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN, America’s Recognized 
a of Teche Art. Fashiea as the school 

chosen by the world’s most soccesstol | ylists and Fashion 
HWlustrators for their training. Book 11 on Request 
90 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA Sth AVE; N.Y. . cede? 154-5 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Odom, President 
International professional train:ng in Interior 


NEW YORK architecture and Decoration ; Co:tume Design 
and Illustration; Advertising Design ; Teacher 
PARIS Training. Opportunities for advanced study in 
Paris and Italy. Send for General Catalogue. 
ITALY Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 


IMPROVING ON NATURE 


is art, but impossible until the alphabet of art is 
mastered. No theories, measures, tests, mechanical aids, 
or study of methods and technique will ever give the 
necessary painters vision for color and values that 
child or amateur sometimes gains in weeks in the 


A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOLS, Inc. 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE (12th summer) 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA (till April 15) 


THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART = 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 


= COURSES FOR TEACHERS = 


Folders illustrating each Department on request. 
Address Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, tll. 


® WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Annual Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 
June to September 


Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


Scheel of Design for Wemes 

93rd YEAR. Design, illustra- 
MO ORE tion, interior decoration, 

fashion fine arts. 


INSTITUTE 
Oldest school of art applied 
ART cee cene 

OF . . 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 





Address: Stanley Lothrop, General Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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PENRHYN 


STANLAWS 


WILL INSTRUCT AN EVENING CLASS 
LIMITED TO TEN PUPILS IN HIS STUDIO 
aE EVENING EACH WEEK AND A DAY 
CLASS THREE MORNINGS EACH WEEE. 
JANUARY TO JULY 
PORTRAITURE IN OIL & 
MAGAZINE DESIGN 
Terms on Application to 


PENRHYN STANLAWS 
136 West 65th Street @ New York City 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF 
Endowed School of the Minneapolis 
Institute of arts. Certificate 


courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, 
Fashion Design, Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion. Day and evening classes. Catalog free. 


200 East Twenty-fifth St., Minneapolis 


PASTEL 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
sign andal/ Crafts. History of Art. Anatomy 

and Composition. Advertising Design, 

Illustration, Design. Interior Decoration. 
Dr. E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room 20 
SCHOOL OF 
term now beginning. Catalo:. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Students may live on University campus 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume De- 
and enjoy many university activities. 
Thorough professional training. 
Painting and Illustration ; Sculp- 
ture; Advertising; Industrial, 
Interior and Costume Design; 
Teacher Training. Originality 
and individual advancement en- 
couraged. Frequent exhibitions, 
68 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


lectures, trips. Non-profit. 18th 
year. Moderate tuition. Mid- 


es of 


RINGLIN 


THE SCHOOL THE RINGLING ieee 


Faculty of a artists teaching all phases of 
art including commercial art and costume design. Out- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
Circus winter quarters. Dormitories. Write for catalog. 


Serasots, FLORIDA 
THURN 2 woven arr 


Not a conventional Art School 
Folder on request 11° = 


38 JOY ST BOSTON MASS 
SUMMER SCHOOL GLOUCESTER MASS 


SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Life Painting — Drawing — cr 
Composition — Anatom 
General & Interior Design — S ibeertibine 
Jewelry and Silversmithing 
Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 
. Illustrated Catalog ... 


235 Fenway — KENmore 5866 


ll DROGKAMP | 


° Studio « 


Entirely Individual Art Instruction 
Drawing and Painting In Private 
and Small intimate Groups 
Ceongenial Studie Quarters 
@ 144 W. 72nd St., N.Y. C. TRafalgar 7-4921 @ 


SUMMER ART CLASSES: The Art Digest 
published more art school announcements 
it has shown better results than any other 
arts medium. For advertising rates address: 
East 59th Street, New York, N. Y. 


15th February, 1938 


Marie Elizabeth: Wittiam Enricu 
(Carved in Cherry Wood) 


Western New York 


ScuLptureE, according to the testimony of 
several witnesses, dominates the Fifth Annual 
Western New York Exhibition, on view at the 
Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, until Feb. 28. 
More than 100 sculptural pieces were submit- 
ted, and, although it was intended to show 
only 20, the calibre of the work was so high 
that double that number were placed on view. 
Commenting on this unusual feature of a 
regional exhibition, the jury, composed of 
Charles Hopkinson, Leon Kroll and William 
Zorach, suggested that the fact that the Al- 
bright Gallery has specialized in building up 
a significant sculpture collection “may have 
something to do with the case.” 


Of particular interest, in the minds of the 
jurors, was the work of William Ehrich, who 
enjoys a wide reputation in wood sculpture 
and is the local teacher of a number of the 
exhibiting artists. About 250 works, of the 
more than 800 submitted, were selected for 
the exhibition, which continues through Feb. 
28. And, points out the gallery Bulletin, “it 
is encouraging to note that in technical com- 
petence and imaginative interest the exhibits 
greatly surpass our previous exhibitions.” 

The following prizes were awarded: the 
Menno Alexander Reeb Memorial sculpture 
prize, to Mary Metcalf Lang; second, to Don 
Schreckengost; Elizabeth W. Reeb Memorial 
drawing prize, to William Ehrich; James Carey 
Evans Memorial painting prize, to Marian 
Stewart; water color prize, to Leonard C. But- 
ler; print prize, to Anthony Sisti; Patteran 
purchase prize, to William Ehrich; landscape 
prize, to Sam Schrier; figure painting prize, 
to Frank Romanelli; Y. M. C. A. purchase 
prize, to Miriam G. Tabor. 


High Honor to Gaw 


The Foundation of Western Art, Los An 
geles, has presented its 1937 Honor Award, a 
bronze medal, to William A. Gaw for his Yel- 
low Roses, a painting which incorporates all 
the skill and appreciation that have won for 
the artist his recognized position. 

“The world of art,” writes H. L. Dungan of 
the Oakland Tribune, “knows no better flower 
pieces than Gaw paints. Gaw’s flowers are 
things of the imagination—the loveliness of 
the garden caught in a few brush strokes of 
flowing color. The honor given Gaw is more 
than a simple award such as is announced at 
all annuals. It carries with it the feeling of 
the Foundation that Gaw’s achievement in art 
ranks first among Western artists in 1937.” 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 
Oxpzst fine arts schools in America. (Bst. 
1805). City and Country locations; unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profession- 
al training of the artist. Distinguished fac 
ulty. Preliminary casses for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments ef 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; B.F.A. degree. Euro 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 
Philadelphia Scheel—Broad and Cherry Streets. 


Chester Springs Summer School—Resident and Day 
students. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 


J. T. FRASER, Jr., Corater 


FOUNDED IN 1902 


Faculty of 35 professionals 
speeds your training with 
time-proven, Direct-Project 
Methods. Get catalog. 


CHICAGO ACADEMY 


of FINE ARTS 
18 S. Michigan Avenue 
Suite A-2—Chicage 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160-162 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C., 46th Year 


Textile Designing, Interior Architecture 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 


Positions and orders filled. 


OTIS ARTINSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Four-year courses in PatntinG, INTERIOR Dec- 
oraTION, Desicn, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp Commerciat Art, Pus. Scnoor Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Haron L. Butter, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


YLAND 
JNSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1938 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


e & 

Art Academy of Cincinnat 
Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine and ap- 
plied arts. Day and night classes. 
Moderate tuition fees. Fall and 
Winter Terms: September 20, 1937, 
to May 28, 1938. For information 

address: 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohio 


JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUT 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
INMOtANMAPOLIS + INMKIAneA 


PAINTING + SCULPTURE 


COMMEACIAL + + BAT 
Allustrated catalog on ve «west 


831, C. P. Jenneiein 
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ALBANY, N. Y. 

Albany Institute of History and 
Art Feb.: Prints by William Mey- 
erowitz. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery Feb. 19-March 20: 
.Paintings by Lyonel Feininger. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum of Art Feb.: Early 
English paintings. 

AUSTIN, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Feb 26: 
Paintings from Carnegie Inter- 
national. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Baltimore Museum To Feb. 28: 
.200 years of American painting. 

Maryland Institute To Feb. 24: 
Artists Unton of Baltimore. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Feb.: Paint- 
ings by George Miksch Sutton. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts Feb.: John 
Singleton Copley. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Feb.: War 
paintings, Buffalo Society of Art- 
ists; 5th Annual exhibition of lo- 
cal artists. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Feb.: Gian Battista 
and Domenico Tiepolo. 

Chicago Galleries Asovwiation To 
March 9: Association of Chicago 
Painters and Sculptors. 

Goldblatt Brothers’ Store Feb. 15- 
March 15: 18th Annual Chicago 
No-Jury Society of Artists. 

Katherine Kuh Galleries Feb.: Sculp- 
ture by Alexander Archipenko. 

CINCINNATI, 0O. 

Cincinnati Museum To Feb. 27: 
Dutch 17th century prints; 6th 
national ceramic exhibition; Swed- 
ish prints. 

CLEVELAND, 0O. 

Cleveland Museum of Art 7o Feb. 
20: Prehistoric rock pictures; To 
March 13: New Horizons in Amer- 
ican Art. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Feb. 28: 
California Soc. of Etchers; Russell 
Cowles, Edmond Kruzinger. 

DAYTON, O. 

Dayton Art Institute Febd.: Wire 
sculpture by Berthold Ordner. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Detroit Institute of Arts To Feb. 
20: Italian Gothic and Renaissance 
Sculpture. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery Feb.: Paintings 
by Theresa F. Bernstein. 

EVANSVILLE, IND. 

Society of Fine Arts and History 
Feb.: American paintings. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Art Institute FPeb.: Mid-Western art- 
iste. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Foundation of Western Art Feb.: 
5th Annual exhibition of Cali- 
fornia Landscape and Figure 
Painters. 

Los Angeles Museum T7o Feb. 27: 
Academy of Western painters; 
Otis Art Institute Alumni; draw- 
ings by local artists. 

Stanley Rose Gallery Feb.: Paint- 
ings by Fern Lovell. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery To 
Feb. 26: Paintings by Adolph Bo- 
rie; contemporary textile. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. 

Art Gallery Feb.: Paintings by Rott- 
luff; prints by Barlach. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Milwaukee Art Institute Feb.: Mezx- 
ican paintings; two Vienna paint- 
ers; Work by Lovis Corinth and 
Charles Haag; To Feb. 20: 6th 
International Exhibition of Lithog- 
raphy and Wood Engraving. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum of Art Jo Feb. 27: Work 
by Ellen Emmet Rand, Nelly Lit- 
tlehale Murphy and Marion Gray 
Traver; paintings by Carl A. 
Paille; etchings by Philip Kappel. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Cooperative Gallery To March 5: 
Work by Raphael Soyer; Feb.: 
paintings by Bernar Gussow. 
Newark Museum Feb.: American 
Indian art. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum of Art Feb.: 
Prints by John H. Clifford; water- 
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colors by American artists; Oils by 


John McCrady; watercolors by 
Alice R. Huger Smith. 
eee 


NEW YORK, NW. Y. 

A. W. A. (353 W. 57) Feb.: His- 
toric scenic wallpapers. 

American Artists School (131 W. 
14) To Feb. 26: Work of Advis- 
ory Board of the American Artists 
School. 

American Fine Arts Galleries (215 

57) To Feb. 28: American 

Abstract Artists. 

American Fine Arts Society (215 
W.57) To Feb. 28: Bernhard Gut- 
mann memorial exhibition. 

American Salon (38 E. 58) To 
Feb. 22: Paintings by Helen Bos- 
well. 

Arden Galleries (460 Park) To 
Feb. 19: Sculpture by Julia Faulk- 
ner Hill; Paintings by Ruth G. 
Mould and Ethel Paxson; Feb. 21- 
March 5: Paintings by Annette 
Woolf and Julia Coit; Watercolors 
by Margery Goodnow. 

Artists Gallery (33 W. 8) Feb. 15- 
March 5: Sculpture by Saul Baiz- 
erman. 

Babcock Galleries (38 E. 57) To 
Feb. 28: Watercolors by Sol Wil- 
son. 

Bignou Gallery (32 E. 57) Feb. 
14-March 12: The Tragic Painters: 
Van Gogh, Modigliani, Pascin, 
Roualt, Soutine, Utrillo. 

Boyer Galleries (69 E. 57) Feb.: 
Paintings and sculpture by Amer- 
ican contemporaries. 

Brummer Galleries (53 E. 57) 
Feb. 14-March $1: Paintings by 
Leon Harti. 

Buchholz Gallery (3 W. 46) Feb.: 
Georg Kolbe. 

Canteur Galleries (78 W. 56) Feb.: 
Flowers in watercolor. 

Carroll Carstairs (11 E. 57) To 
Feb 19: Pastels by Louis Le 
Grand. 

Collectors of American Art (38 W. 
57) To Feb. 24: Opening exhibi- 
tion of American Art. 

Columbia University (Broadway at 
115) To Feb. 26; Work of free- 
hand drawing department of Co- 
lumbia University; 2nd Annual 
faculty exhibit. 

Contemporary Arts (38 W. 57) To 
Feb. 26: Retrospective show. 

Delphic Studios (44 W. 56) Feb.: 
Clara Macgoan, T. Pataky, Con- 
stance Rowe, Blanche Baxter. 
Downtown Gallery (113 W. 13) 
To March 5: American Water- 
colors and Pastels. 

East River Gallery (358 E. 57) To 
Feb 26: Paintings by Akiba. 

Ferargil Galleries (63 E. 57) To 
Feb. 27: Paintings by Ross 
Braught. 

Fifteen Gallery (37 W. 57) To 
Feb. 19: Sculpture by Genevieve 
K. Hamlin. 

Frederick Frazier Galleries (9 E. 
57) Feb.: Hudson River School. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt Ave.) To Feb. 19: Wa- 
tercolors by George Lawrence Nel- 
son; Annual exhibition of Ameri- 
can Society of Miniature Painters; 
Feb. 15-26: Victor Anderson me- 
morial exhibition. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (1 E. 
51) To Feb. 19: Portraits by Ray- 
mond P. R. Neilson. 

Grant Studios (175 Macdougal St.) 
Feb. 19-March 7: Z. Vanessa Helder. 
Marie Harriman Gallery (61 E. 
57) To Feb. 19: Work by Frank 
di Gioia. 

Kleemann Galleries (38 E. 57) To 
Feb. 26: Lithographs, Bolton 
Brown. 

M. Knoedler & Co. (14 E. 57) To 
Feb. 26: Engraved Portraits of 
Historical Personages. 

C. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth Ave.) 
Peb. 15-March 5: Drawings by 
Sloan Glackens Guy Pene Du Bois 
and Denys Wortman. 

Julien Levy Studio (15 E. 57) 
To Feb. 27: Puintings by Florence 
Cane. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21 E. 57) 
Feb. 21-March 12: Paintings by B. 
J. 0. Nordfeldt. 

Macbeth Galleries To Feb. 21: Wa- 
tercolors by Stanford Stevens; 
Blauvelt Competition for “Modern 
American” Interiors. Feb. 23- 


March 7: Drawings by Herbert Ry- 
mer. 

Manor House (383 Madison Ave.) 
To Feb. 26: Jean Spencer. 

Pierre Matisse Gallery (51 E. 57) 
To Feb. 19: Work by John Fer- 
ren, Feb. 21-Mar. 19; Leger. 
Guy Mayer Gallery (41 E. 57) 
To Feb. 26: Contemporary prints 
by modern masters; antique Chi- 
nese porcelain and jade. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (5th 
Ave. at 82) Feb.: Italian Renais- 
sance prints and illustrated books; 
Loan exhibition of Maiolica; 
Prints; Accessions of 1933-1937. 


Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Feb. 26: Doris Rosenthal. Feb. 
28-March 19: William Palmer. 

Milch Galleries (108 W. 57) To 
Feb. 26: Group of Coloniala por- 
traits. 

Montross Galleries (785 Fifth Ave.) 
To Feb. 26: Paintings by H. L. 
Redman. 

Charles L. Morgan Galleries (106 
E. 57) Feb. 21-March 5: Wa- 
tercolors by Eyvind Earle. 

Morton Galleries (130 W. 57) To 
Feb. 26: Amagansett group. 

Museum of Modern Art (14 W. 
49) To March 1: A new house by 
Frank Lloyd Wright; To March 5: 
Subway art. 

National Arts Club (119 E. 19) To 
Feb. 25: Fontainebleau Alumni 
exhibition. 

J. B. Neumann’s New Art Circle 
(509 Madison) To Feb. 26: Paint- 
ings by Henry Billings. 

Old Print Shop (150 Lexington 
Ave.) Feb.: Thomas Rowlandson. 

Georgette Passedoit Gallery (121 
E. 57) Feb. 21-March 5: Ab- 
stract paintings by A. E. Gallatin. 
Perils Gallery (32 E. 58) Feb.: 
“Fruits and Flowers’ by modern 
French painters. 

Frank Rehn (683 Fifth) 7o Feb. 
26: Paintings by Kenneth Hayes 
Miller. 

Reinhardt Galleries (730 Fifth) To 
Feb. 26: Paintings by Abel G. 
Warshawsky; To Feb. 28: Paint- 
ings by Jacques Darcy. 

Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) To 
March 4: Annual Oil Exhibition. 
Marie Sterner Galleries (9 E. 57) 
To Feb 26: Drawings by Lillian 
Freiman. 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth) Feb. 21- 
March 5: Paintings by Henry T. 
Leggett and Alberta A. Eno; sculp- 
ture by Clark Minor. 

Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan (460 
Park Ave.) Feb.: Paintings and 
18th Century drawings. 

Tricker Gallery (21 W. 57) To 
a 26: Paintings by Daniel Gar- 

er. 

Uptown Gallery (249 West End 
Ave.) Feb.: group show. 
Vendome Art Gallery (339 W. 57) 
March 2: A. T. Gardin, Hilda 
Katz, Elsie Miller and H. Arootian. 
Hudson D. Walker Gallery (38 E. 
57) To Feb. 26: Paintings by 
Samuel Brecher. 

Walker Galleries (108 E. 57) To 
Feb. 19: Silhouettes by Baroness 
Maydell. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) To 
March 5: Small stone sculpture 
by J. B. Flannagan. 

Whitney Museum (10 W. 8) Feb.: 
A Century of American Landscape 
Painting. 

Wildenstein & Co. (19 E. 64) To 
Feb. 26: Paintings by Edith C. 
Blum. 

eee 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College Museum 7o Feb. 28: 
Work by Paul Cordes. 
NORWICH, CONN. 

Slater Memorial Museum Feb.: 
Early American weavings. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 

Oakland Art Gallery 7o Feb. 26: 
Oils and watercolors by Paul A. 
Schmitt; paintings by Emilie Sie- 
vert Weinberg. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Public Museum Feb.: Interior dec- 
oration; Ohio Print Makers. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Pennsylvania Academy To March 
2: Annual Fellowship Exhibition. 
To March 6: 133rd Annual Ex- 
hibition of American paintings 
and Sculpture. 

Pennsylvania Museum of Art Feb.: 
Benjamin West bicentenary; Fed- 
eral Art Project work. 

Warwick Galleries To Feb. 19: 


Paintings by Ben Wolf; Feb. 21-. 


March 12: oils by Roberta Bur- 
bridge. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To Feb. 28: 
Work by Waldo Peirce and Walter 
Richard Sickert; To March 13: 
Annual Exhibition of the Asso- 
ciated Artists of Pittsburgh; To 
March 31: Loan exhibition of 
Prints. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Berkshire Museum Febd.: 
pottery. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial Feb.: English por- 
traits from Tarkington collection; 
Federal Art in New England. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland Art Association Feb. 18. 
March 18: Karl Hofer. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Rhode Island School of Design Feb.: 
Prints from Museum _ collection; 
Prints by Utamaro; Chinese cog. 
tume. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Academy of Sciences and Fine Arts 
Feb. 15-27: 15th Circuit Exhibdi- 
tion of Watercolor and Graphic 
Arts Southern Sta es Arts League. 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
Feb.: Gari Melchers memorial ex- 
hibition. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery Feb.: Modern 
Architecture in England; German 
Sculpture and Drawings; Paint- 
ing, drawing, jewelry, ceramics 
and sculpture from Skidmore Col- 
lege. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery Feb.: Drawings 
by American artists. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor Feb.: Selected Paintings 
from the 15 Biennial Exhibition 
of the Corcoran Gallery; French 
Costume Prints; Ceramic from Mrs, 
A. B. Spreckles collection, artists 
west of Mississippi. 

Gump’s To Feb. 19: Watercolors 
by Thirteen; Feb. 21-March 12: 
Paintings by Stan Poray. 

Leo Kotzbeck Gallery To Feb. 20: 
Arthur Murphy; Feb. 20-March 
20: Prints by Laura Knight. 

San Francisco Museum Feb.,; 
Crocker textile collection; Prints 
by Toulouse -Lautrec; Paintings 
by Maurice de Viaminck. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Skidmore College Feb.: Chinese 
prints. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum Feb.: Paintings from 
48th Annual Exhibition of Amer- 
ican Art; Persian architecture; 
Work by Cezanne; Art work by 
Cornish School students. 

Henry Gallery To Feb. 27: A trio 
of contemporary Americans. 

SAVANNAH, GA. 

Telfair Academy Feb. 16-March 1: 
15th Southern States Art League 
exhibit. 

SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 

Mt. Holyoke College To Feb. 25: 
Photographs by Berenice Abbott, 

STATE COLLEGE, PA. 
Pennsylvania State College To Feb. 
28: Maya pottery. 

STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 

Staten Island Institute of Arts 
To Feb. 28: Contemporary draw- 
ings, paintings and sculpture. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Feb.; 32nd An- 
nual exhibition of paintings by 
American artists. 

SUMMIT, N. J. 

Art Association Feb. 20-March 9: 
Photographic art by Summit res 
idents. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts 
Feb.: Guatamalan costume and 
textiles. 

TOLEDO, 0. 

Toledo Museum of Art Feb.: Sculp- 
ture by Anna Hyatt Huntington, 
TRENTON, N. J. 

New Jersey State Museum 7o Mar. 
6: Sculpture and drawings by 
Malvina Hoffman. 

TROY, N. Y. 

Russell ‘Sage College To Feb. 28: 
Japanese prints. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

East Branch Library Jo Feb. 26: 
Paintings by Karl Mattern. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery To Feb. 27: We 
tercolors by Eugen Weisz; Feb. 
15-March 20: Drawings and etch- 
ings by Peggy Bacon. 

Museum of Modern Art Feb. 20- 
March 13: Portraits of Children. 
Phillips Memorial Gallery Jo Feb. 
. 21: Paintings by Olin Doves. 
Smithsonian Institution To Feb. 27: 

Watercolors by William Spencer 
Bagdatopoulos; etchings and lith- 
ographs by Thomas Handforth. 

WELLESLEY, MASS. 

Farnsworth Art Museum Feb. 
Paintings by Agnes A. Abbot. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 3 
Wilmington Society of the Fine 
Arts To Feb. 26: International 

exhibition of Photography. 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 

Butler Art Institute Feb.: Aquachro- 
matic exhibition; “The Prospec- 
tors,” oils by Rocky Mountain 
painters. 
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REVIEWS & COMMENTS 


Art Without Epoch 


“THE HisToRY of religion has nothing to do 
with religious experience and in the same way 
the history of art has no connection with ar- 
tistic experience.” This is the introductory 
thought to a volume of reproductions, Art 
Without Epoch, comprising 140 works of art 
selected, arranged and explained by Ludwig 
Goldscheider—the latest of the excellent Phai- 
don Press series offered by Oxford (New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press; $2.50.) 

The book is a stimulating counteractive to 
all the art history that has lately been issuing 
from the world’s presses. Each work is se- 
lected because it appeals to modern taste, and 
the modernism inherent in ancient works of 
art supplies the most surprising element in 
the book. The early Japanese woodcut artist, 
Kuniyoshi is represented with a drawing that 
could be by George Grosz; a late Greek bronze 
is more unmercifully naturalistic than any 19th 
century work; an early Chinese basin looks 
like a Georg Jensen product; a Fayum por- 
trait has the appearance of an early Cézanne. 


The comparisons of each work with some- 
thing modern is not, however, Mr. Goldscheid- 
er’s main intent. Each reproduced work stands 
artistically on its own feet; each to produce 
its own distinct artistic experience, and to is- 
sue a challenging test for any self-styled con- 
noisseur. 











2,500 Lattice Designs 


A two-volume source book of Chinese lat- 
tice designs, reproducing nearly 2,500 of them 
and containing an investigation into the prin- 
ciples of their design, forms the fifth volume 
of the Harvard-Yenching Monograph Series 
(A Grammar of Chinese Lattice, by Daniel 
— Dye. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press; 
10). 


For twenty years the author collected, stud- 
ied, and recorded the infinite variations of 
these geometric wood designs which served as 
windows in Chinese houses and temples. The 
present volume (first on the subject since 
1631) presents his findings for the use of art- 
ists, designers, and craftsmen. Though the 
work may have a limited use as an extremely 
specialized subject, the author has not spared 
his prodigious passion for collecting and re- 
cording—an example of the most exhaustive 
type of factual scholarship. Brief text explains 
the “grammar” of the designs. 





Judges for Devoe Posters 


The “Drive Safely” poster contest, spon- 
sored by the Devoe and Raynolds Company, 
will be judged by Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, C. B. Falls, poster artist; Everett V. 
Meeks, dean of the School of Fine Arts at 
Yale University; W. H. Cameron, managing 
director of the National Safety Society; and 
Jonas Lie, president of National Academy. 

A first prize of $1,000 and 14 other cash 
prizes will be awarded in the Devoe contest, 
which is entirely non-commercial in that the 
contestants are not required to use Devoe 
artists’ material. Both amateur and _profes- 
sional artists are invited to enter the contest, 
which ends April 29. An exhibition of the 
prize winning posters and others considered 
outstanding will be held in Rockefeller Cen- 
ter after the contest. Blanks and instructions 
may be obtained from Harold Raynolds, Devoe 
and Raynolds Co., 580 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


15th February, 1938 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Narrative Pictures, A Survey of English 
Genre and Its Painters, by Sacheverell Sitwell 
with notes by Michael Sevier. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons; 122 pp.; 127 black 
and white illustrations; 6 color plates; $8.50. 

A critical survey of two centuries of the 
most significant type of British painting—the 
picture that tells a story. 

* 

GiovaANNI pI Paoto, 1403-1483, by John 
Pope-Hennessy. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press; 194 pp.; 32 plates; $7.50. 

A definitive work on the most individual of 
the Italian 15th century painters. Complete 
documentation as well as an interpretation 
of this Sienese (often called the “El Greco 
of the Quattrocento”) who has been neglected 
by the art historians. ; 

e 

Tue Stupents Book or Ercuine, by Ian 
Strang. New York; Pitman Publishing Corp.; 
58 pp.; illustrated; $1.75. 

A book of instruction by a_ well-known 
English printmaker. 

* 

Tue Stupents Book or Oi: PAINTING, by 
Dorothea Sharp. New York: Pitman; 47 pp.; 
illustrated (some plates in full color) ; $1.75. 

Uniform with the above. Miss Sharp illus- 
trates each step from her own pictures. 

a 


Tue Stupent’s Book oF Lire Drawinc, 
by P. F. Millard. New York: Pitman; 51 pp.; 
illustrations by the author and from old and 
modern masters; $1.75. 

A fresh approach that argues convincingly 
for new ways of seeing and drawing. 

° 

A History or SpaAnisH Paintinc, Volume 
7, Parts I and II, by Chandler Rathfon Post. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. Part I: 
412 pp.; profusely illustrated. Part II: 936 
pp.; profusely illustrated. Boxed set $20. 

A new volume in one of the most ambitious 
works of contemporary art scholarship. Pro- 
fessor Post takes up the Catalan School in the 
late Middle Ages, with particular emphasis 
upon the work Jaime Huguet. 

e 

ARCHITECTURAL PAINTING IN OtLs, by Hes- 
keth Hubbard. New York: Pitman; 28 pp.; 
illustrated; $1. 

An instructional book, brief, well supported 
with illustrations. 





W. S. Budworth Dies 


William Sylvester Budworth, artist and 
former head of the firmt of W. S. Budworth 
& Son, picture packers and movers of New 
York, died on Feb. 6 at the age of 76. Born 
in Brooklyn, Mr. Budworth was taken into 
the firm by his father, who had founded it, 
becoming a partner in 1881. He handled 
packing and shipping of pictures and statuary 
for world’s affairs and other international ex- 
positions for 40 years. 

Best known for his water colors, Mr. Bud- 
worth exhibited at most of the national water 
color exhibitions. He held two silver medals, 
and won second prize at the Atlanta fairs of 
1919 and 1920. Mr. Budworth retired from 
active business in 1921 and from the part- 
nership in 1935. 





Correctinc AN Error: Doubtless the read- 
ers of THe Art Dicest have noticed that in 
the last issue was accomplished the difficult 
task of transforming an Inness landscape into 
a Whistler (page 7). The transposition of cap- 
tions happened while revised corrections were 
being made and the pressure of “going to 
press” was at its height. 


New York Fortnight 


[Continued from. page 21] 

well organized and technically skilful interpre- 
tations of place character,” wrote Burrows in 
the Herald Tribune. 

In the lithograph medium is a set of newly 
published prints by William Sharp, a series 
illustrating A Doctor’s Life, at the Weyhe Gal- 
lery. It’s a life of hilarity. 

Extended comment by several critics was 
made concerning the show by Tschacbascov 
(this way: Tsak-bass’-coff) at the A. C. A. 
Gallery. Jerome Klein of the Post labels him 
the “most provocative figure among the newer 
painters in America.” 

Edith Blum who, until four years ago 
worked only in black and white, will show her 
efforts in oil at Wildenstein & Co., through 
the latter two weeks of the month. Raised in 
a French atmosphere, the daughter of a noted 
collector of 18th century French paintings, 
Albert Blum, she says she is now endeavoring 
to “sort out” impressions received from the art 
of others, and she refuses to attend any more 
art exhibitions until this has been accom- 
plished. 

“A buoyant feminine talent, gifted with ele- 
gance and taste,” wrote Carlyle Burrows, 
Herald Tribune critic in his review of Quita 
Brodhead’s flowers and figures at the Charles 
Morgan Gallery. The work, aiming at a dec- 
orative effect, is painted “with French taste 
and esprit,” continued Burrows. 

Alice Tenney, young Milwaukee painter 
who has done several murals in her native 
city (one for a church and another for a 
bar!) showed recent work at the Passedoit 
Gallery which has a largeness not always 
found in women’s paintings. Miss Tenney 
distributes her forms in a work such as The 
Pants Presser as an engineer manipulates his 
vectors, keeping everything murally two di- 
mensional. With it she has imagination. 

Natol Sussanne, Philadelphia painter, is 
making his New York debut this month at 
the Findlay Galleries. A highly individual 
talent who is not afraid of reds, and who 
paints unconventionally. 

Jane Blaney is holding an exhibition at 
Studio Guild until Feb. 19. Flower pieces 
dominate—flowers painted for their form as 
much as their color. Another Studio Guild 
exhibitor is John B. Morris, Jr., collector of 
American ceramics. Rich, velvety color is 
used, and for subject matter the famous 


Morris collection contributes more than one 
still life. 





$2.00 PER COPY 
AUTOGRAPHED 


ART DIGEST readers will enjoy and 
treasure a FIRST EDITION copy 
of the book of poems 


“HIDDEN SPLENDOR” 
by 


HELEN BOSWELL 
[Associate Editor of Tue Art Dicest] 


Any reader may have a copy of 
this book by simply filling out the 
coupon below in either way the 
reader desires. 


BRB OTS Hk ORB se Se 
THE AMERICAN SALON. 

38 East 58th St., New York City. 

Gentlemen: Please send me one copy of HIDDEN 
SPLENDOR, for 5 days free examination. I will pay 
postman the price of $2.00 for the book, which you 
will refund to me if I return the book. 


Address 


Sr sabe b.sccesphevaced whan State 


0 Check here if enclosing remittance—we will pay 
postage. Same refund guarantee applies, of course. 
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LUMINOSITY 


to a degree heretofore un- 
achieved in entirely permanent 
colors. Use of Stand Oil (pure, 
heat-thickened Linseed Oil) as 
the binding medium in its series 
of Stand Oil Colors enables 
Permanent Pigments to offer the 
Artist an historic technical ad- 
vance in tube colors. 


penmanent pi 


STAND OIL COLORS 


in the medium most definitely 
known to be the basis of many 
Masters’ technics unusual in 


Intensity of Color 
Gloss & Smoothness 
Safe Glazing 
Durability 


STUDIO TUBES 


25¢ Ultramarine Blue Middle*, Yel- 

low Ochre*, Raw Siena, Burnt 
Siena*, Raw Umber, Burnt Umber, Red 
Ochre, Ivory Black. 


50c Cadmium Primrose, Cadmium Yel- 

low Golden, Cadmium Orange, 
Cadmium Red Light, Cadmium Red Me- 
dium, Cadmium Red Deep, Rose Madder 
Deep*, Rose Madder Light*, Viridian*. 
1.00 Cobalt Blue 1.50 Cerulean Blue 


*NEW, UNUSUAL HUES 
Look for the Silver Band 


Ask for the descriptive and 
informative booklets. 


“STAND OIL COLORS” 
“THE TUNED PALETTE” 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 


CINCINNATI, 0. 
YOUR 


SAVE EYE SIGHT 


with 


CORUBIA 


SCIENTIFIC 
DAYLIGHT LAMPS 


7 
Designed Particularly for Artists, Drafts- 
men and Students of Art & Sciences. 


Write for Folder “A” 


James Corubia WS cyst 


New York City 



















TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicsst] 
Specialists in 


FINE HALF TONES 


for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


THE ART DIGEST is one of the best advertising 
mediums for artists’ and drawing materials. For 
advertising address: 116 East 59th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 
WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 








AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


American Art Week Report 


We are now tasting the fruits of a nation 
wide art movement, one so great that we can 
hardly conceive its possibilities. Our organi- 
zation is about complete. We have state di- 
rectors of American Art Week in 46 states, and 
they in turn have local directors and a force 
of workers some of them in_ practically 
every city, town and village. Newspaper clip- 
pings by the theusand were sent to verify the 
American Art Week reports—publicity of the 
finest kind, which makes evident the favorable 
reactions of all sorts and conditions of men 
and women, both artists and laymen. Because 
of its constructive influence througheut the 
year, the work of American Art Week seems 
destined to be carried on until its object shall 
have been achieved. Art used to be some- 
thing that had to shift for itself. Now it has 
a helping hand from the American people. 
The outstanding work of each state will be 
published in this page because of the earnest 
request of the state directors who wish to 
compare what they did with the work accom- 
plished in other states. 

* 


Maryland Wins in East 


The first prize for states east of the Missis- 
sippi, The Junction by Hobart Nichols, went 
to Maryland (Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 
state director for American Art Week). 

The Maryland report, a large book contain- 
ing the clippings and accounts of the work, 
was considered by the jury such a monument 
to the efforts of the Maryland committee, that 
it was reproduced here in the February Ist 
issue of THe Art Dicest, and was placed on 
exhibition at the annual dinner. It contains 
clippings from 23 counties in Maryland and 
accounts of the exhibitions given by 24 
art associations, museums, schools and clubs. 
Many sales of paintings were reported, and 
commissions are still coming in. Best of all, 
instead of worrying where the money was to 
come from, Mrs. Hohman went to the Board 
of Estimate of the city of Baltimore, and ob- 
tained a grant of $1,000 toward the publication 
of a catalogue in connection with the exhibi- 
tions of the fine arts and crafts of Maryland 
during American Art Week. 

Mr. Harry E. Treide, president of the Balti- 
more Museum of Art said he was interested in 
the project not only for the stimulus it gives 
to national art but also because of the rare op- 
portunity it afforded the public to focus atten- 
tion on the many excellent works that are 
being accomplished by Maryland artists and 
craftsmen. Mrs. Frank Hoadley assisted 
through the Maryland Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Nothing comparable had been done to 
make the communities in the state art con- 
scious heretofore. 

Also Baltimoreans had not been so well ac- 
quainted with their own artists who are do- 
ing sound, rational, competent, fine work. 
The schools gave excellent exhibitions and 
poster contests, with prizes. The director of 
art of the public schools of Baltimore, Leon 
Winslow, said: “One week given to art entirely 
is a step in the right direction. One who 
knows about art and uses what he knows, gets 
a great deal more out of life. Art supplies for 
him so many gratifying experiences. For him 
even the common objects of daily use have a 
richer and aesthetic meaning.” The member- 


ship in the League increased five fold and 
there will be an additional membership drive, 
The work started without even a penny for 
postage. The balance today is $412.23. Before 
American Art Week there was little mention 
of art in the Baltimore papers. Since then 
hardly a day goes by without an article of 
some kind on art. 

The State report was compiled in a masterly 
manner. Beginning with letters from the White 
House, in sequent order appeared letters and 
the proclamation from the Governor, state- 
ments from leading state, county and city of- 
ficials; letters offering hearty cooperation from 
directors and trustees of art museums and 
public libraries; from colleges and schools; 
from art supervisors of public schools; from 
hundreds of manufacturers and merchants; 
and, after a listing of American Art Week 
committees throughout the state, the compre- 
hensive printed catalogue made possible by the 
appropriation of money requested by the May- 
or of Baltimore. The public press was prodigal 
in space devoted to American Art Week. Mrs. 
Hohman personally signed some 8,500 letters. 
Although this massive report weighed about 
thirty pounds, some 4,000 relevant letters on 
file were omitted. The report, in our opinion, 
should be entrusted to some Maryland insti- 
tution—a public library or an historical so- 
ciety—as a record for posterity. 

- * * 


California Wins in West 


The first prize for states west of the Mis- 
sissippi, Eskimo Boys on the Banks of the 
Yukon by Paul Eustace Ziegler, went to Cali- 
fornia (Mrs. Mabel St. Claire, state director 
for American Art Week). 

If Mrs. Matzka had had a month instead 
of a week, her state committee would not have 
had time enough to display all of the Ameri- 
can arts and crafts that were submitted. Chair- 
men did excellent work in all of the following 
sections: Sausalita, in Mill Valley, San Ar- 
selmo, San Rafael, all Marin County, Belve- 
dere, Tiburon & Corte Madera, when clippings 

[Please turn to page 34] 
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TRADE MARK—REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


“The” Artists’ Brush Supreme 


(Prequently imitated, but never equalled) 





UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 
116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 


The Art Digest 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD 

152 West 57th Street, New York 
NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 
118 East 40th Street, New York 
NATIONAL TREASURER : GORDON H. GRANT 
187 East 66th Street, New York 
NATIONAL SECRETARIES : WILFORD 8. CONROW, 

(& GEORGE WALLER PARKER, ASSOCIATE) 
154 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : GEORG J. LOBER 
33 West 67th Street, New York 


EDITOR : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON TECHNIC 
HONORARY CHAIRMAN : DR. MARTIN FISCHER 
College of Medicine, Eden Ave., Cinn., O. 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working 
impersonally for contemporary American art and artists. 


ParTiaAL View oF ANNUAL DINNER-MEETING AT THE 


The Annual Dinner-Meeting 
Present—About 200 members and guests, 
including delegations from Maryland, Nebras- 
ka, official representatives from New Jersey, 
Rhode Island, Ohio and Colorado, and mem- 
bers from as far away as Wyoming. 
Elections—The term of office as members 
of the National Executive Committee of 
Messrs. F. Ballard Williams, Gordon Grant 
and Wilford S. Conrow having expired, on 
nomination by Ernest F. Townsend, Chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee, they were 
elected to succeed themselves. 
The National Secretary reported an increase 
in membership, still slightly less than 2,000. 
The National Treasurer reported total re- 
ceipts of $3,248.05, and a bank balance of 
$591.52 on December 3lst, 1937. The Audit- 
ing Committee, Hovsep Pushman, Chairman, 
reported that the books had been examined 


and found correct. 
a + * 


1937 American Art Week 
Awards 


(Announced by Mrs. Florence Topping Green, 
National Director.) 

First Prize, East, oil painting by Hobart 
Nichols, “The Junction,” to Maryland State 
Chapter, accepted by Mrs. Florence Lloyd 
Hohman, State Director, American Art Week. 

First Prize, West, oil painting by Paul 
Eustace Ziegler, “Esquimo Boys on_ the 
Yukon,” to California State Chapter. 

First Honorable Mention, East, aquatint 
etching by Frederick K. Detwiller, “The 
George Washington Bridge,” to New Jersey 


‘State Chapter, accepted by Mrs. Wallace J. 


Ellor, State Director, American Art Week, 
and by Mrs. Wemple, State Chairman. 

First Honorable Mention, West, drypoint by 
Gordon Grant, “The Gale,” to Nebraska 
State Chapter, accepted by Miss Martha 
Venner and Miss Gertrude Blassey, of the 


‘Nebraska delegation. 


Second Honorable Mention, East, to Rhode 
Island State Chapter. 

Second Honorable Mention, West, to Ok- 
lahoma State Chapter. 

Third Honorable Mention, East, to Indiana 
State Chapter. 

Third Honorable Mention, West, to Oregon 
State Chapter. 


Fourth Honorable Mention, East, to Louisi- 
ana State Chapter. 


15th February, 1938 


Satmacunp1 Cius, New York, Fes. 2, 1938 


Fourth Honorable Mention, West, to Colo- 
rado State Chapter (acknowledged by Miss 
Corvan). 

Fifth Honorable Mention, East, to Ohio 
State Chapter (acknowledged by Mr. Karl S. 
Bolander, State Chairman). 

Fifth Honorable Mention, Abroad, European 
Chapter, Paris, France. 

Special Mention, to Florida State Chapter. 

Reports from the above were brought in 
and placed on exhibition on the speakers’ 
table immediately before the prize pictures 


were unveiled. 
oe 


1938 American Art Week 


Prize Pictures 

Announcement was made that Mr. Harold 
Dickson Marsh will give, annually, a paint- 
ing by an Oregon artist as a memorial to 
his wife who was the First National Director 
of American Art Week. Also that paintings 
would be donated by DeWitt Lockman, and 
by George Waller Parker. 

The address of the evening was made by 
Dr. Martin Fischer, Honorary Chairman of 
the League’s National Committee on Technic. 

* * on 

The American Artists Professional League’s 
New York Chapter is one.of the 17 art socie- 
ties that comprise the Fine Arts Federation 
of New York, and took part in the prepara- 
tion of a memorandum brief opposing favor- 
able action on four bills on which public 
hearings are being held in Washington this 
month. Spokesmen for the Federated So- 
cieties in Washington comprised Arthur F. 
Brinckerhoff, President, and Albert T. Reid, 
National Vice-Chairman of the League. On 
page 12 of this issue will be found excerpts 
from the memorandum submitted by the Fine 
Arts Federation of New York. 


PortrAits BY Impressionists: Self portraits 
and portraits of artists painted by other artists 
will make up a part of the large exhibition of 
“Portraits by Impressionists and Post Impres- 
sionists” opening at the Wildenstein Galleries, 
New York, on March 1. The exhibition, being 
held for the benefit of the Public Education 
Association, includes work by Cézanne, Dali, 
Derain, Degas, Dufy, Forain, Gauguin, Laur- 
encin, Manet, Matisse, Modigliani, Morisot, Pi- 
casso, Renoir and Van Gogh. Mrs. Sam 
Lewisohn heads the Exhibition Committee. 


Gwes You 
RELIABILITY 


Each studio tube wrapped with «@ circular ex- 
plaining the physics and chemistry of the color 
contents to guarantee RELIABILITY and assure 
your success. 


Specifically, 
Sargent Reliability 
is based upon: 


@ Careful laboratory tests before 
and after manufacture. 


@ Uniform highest quality of the 
best raw material obtainable. 


@ Compounding in the largest fac- 
tory in the United States exclusive- 
ly devoted to the manufacture of 
Artists’ Colors. 


@ Processed on modern machin- 


ery. and specially supervised at 
every step by experts. 


PALETTE” 


Write .or catalogue showing largest exclusive 
line of artists’ colors. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, Inc. 
Bush Building No. 3 2 Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Re ses) 
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Where to show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish to 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


Albany, N. Y. 


THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ARTISTS OF 
THE CAPITOL REGION, April 1-May 31 at 
the Albany Institute of History and Art. Open 
to residents within 100 miles of Albany. 
Media: oils, water color, sculpture. No fee. 
Jury of selection. Cash prizes. Last date for 
return of entry blank March 7; for arrival of 
exhibit March 14. Entry blanks and further 
details will be mailed on application to: R. 
Loring Dunn, Curator of Art, 125 Washington 
Ave., Albany, New York. 


Chicago, III. 


2nd ANNUAL EXHIBITION BY ARTISTS OF 
CHICAGO AND VICINITY, March 17-April 17, 
at the Art Institute of Chicago. Open to resi- 
dents of Chicago and within a radius of 100 
miles. Media: oil and sculpture. No fee. Jury 
of selection: Philip R. Adams, Albert Stewart, 
William A. Kittredge. Prizes: Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank G. Logan medal and honorarium of 
$500; other cash prizes totaling $1,150. Last 
date for return of entry card, Feb. 17; for 
arrival of exhibits, Feb. 25. For further in- 
formation address: Art Institute of Chicago. 
Chicago, [linois. 


Dallas, Texas 


NINTH ANNUAL DALLAS ALLIED ARTS EX- 
HIBITION, March 20-April 17, at Dallas Mu- 
seum of Art. Open to residents of Dallas Coun- 
ty. Any medium. No fee. Several purchase 
prizes and awards. Last date for arrival of 
exhibits March 12. For information address: 
the Director, Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Hartford, Conn. 


CONNECTICUT ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 28th 
ANNUAL, March 5-27, at the Morgan Memo- 
rial Museum, Hartford. Open to all. Media: oil, 
sculpture, black and white. No fee. Jury of 
selection. Numerous cash prizes. Last date for 
arrival of exhibits Feb. 25. For information 
= Carl Ringius, Sec., Box 204, Hartford. 

onn. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


EXHIBITION OF WORK BY INDIANA ARTISTS 
AND CRAFTSMEN, March 1-31 at the John 
Herron Art Institute. Open to residents and 
native-born Indianans. Media: oil, water color, 
graphic arts, sculpture, drawing and crafts. 
Entrance fee: $2. Jury of selection of out-of- 
state artists. Two prizes. Last date for re- 
turn of entry card and arrival of exhibit not 
stated. For information address: John Herron 
Art Institute, Indianapolis, Ind. 


FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF INDIANA S0O- 
CIETY OF PRINT MAKERS, April 18 to 30, 
at the H. Lieber Co. gallery. Metal plate media, 
block prints, lithographs. Open to present and 
former residents of Indiana who can meet mem- 
bership requirements. Fee $2.00. Fifty prints 
to be selected for traveling exhibition. Last 
date for entries April 11. For information ad- 
dress Constance Forsyth, sec., 15 South Emer- 
son Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 


25th ANNUAL WISCONSIN PAINTERS AND 
SCULPTORS EXHIBITION, April 5-30, at Mil- 
waukee Art Institute. Open to residents of Wis- 
consin. Media: oil, water color, sculpture, 
drawings. No fee. Jury of selection. Cash awards 
and medals. Last date for arrival of exhibit, 
March 8. For information address: Milwaukee 
- Institute, 772 No. Jefferson St., Milwaukee. 
8. 


New Haven, Conn. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
the New Haven Paint and Clay Club, March 


7-26, at the Free Public Library, New Haven. 
Open to all artists. Any medium. No fee. 
Jury of selection. Cash prizes and purchase 
prizes. Last day for return of entry card and 
arrival of exhibits Feb. 25. For information 
address Elizabeth Robb, Sec., 134 West Rock 
Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


New York, N. Y. 


118TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, March 16- 
April 13, at the National Academy, N. Y. 
Open to all artists. Media: Oil, sculpture, prints. 
No fee. Jury. Prizes and awards. Receiving 
days, March 1 and 2. For information and 
prospectus address: National Academy of De- 
sign, 215 West 57th St.. New York City. 


FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK, 
April 20-May 12, at the American Fine Arts 
Society building. Open to all. Media: photog- 
raphy, drawing, plans, crafts. Fee: $5. Jury. 
Medal awards and cash prizes. Last date for 
return of entry card, March 10; for arrival of 
exhibits, April 15. For information address: 
Architectural League of New York, 115 East 
40th St., New York. 


Oakland, Calif. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF OIL PAINTINGS, 
March 6-April 3, at the Oakland Art Gallery, 
Oakland, Calif. Open to all artists. Media: oil 
painting. No fee. Three jury system. Prizes. 
Last date for arrival of exhibits Feb. 26. For 
information address: Oakland Art Gallery, Oak- 
land, Calif. 


Portland, Me. 


55th ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE PORT- 
LAND SOCIETY OF ART, March 9-April 3, at 
the Sweat Memorial Art Museum. Open to all 
artists. Media: oil, water color, pastel. No 
fee. Jury of selection. Last date for arrival 
of exhibits March 1. For information address: 
Miss Bernice Breck, Sec., Sweat Memorial Art 
Museum, 111 High St., Portland, Me. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


FIPTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
8AN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION, March 
22-May 2, at San Francisco Museum of Art. 
Open to all artists. Media: oil, sculpture, mo- 
saic, tempera, fresco. No fee; jury of selection; 
$1,600 in cash awards and 2 media medals. 
Last date for return of entry cards Feb. 26; 
for arrival of exhibit, March 2. For in- 
formation address: Katrine R. C. Greene, Reg- 
istrar, San Francisco Museum of Art, Civic 
Center, San Francisco, Calif. 


Seattle, Wash. 


NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS TENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBIT, March 9-April 3, at the Seattle Art 
Museum. Open to all printmakers from all 
countries. All print media. Fee $1. Several 
purchase prizes. Jury of selection. Last date 
for arrival of prints March 4. For informa- 
tion address: Ruth Stevens, Sec., Northwest 
ee Seattle Art Museum, Seattle, 

ash. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

ASSOCIATED ARTISTS EXHIBITION OF SYRA- 
CUSE, March 1-31, at Syracuse Museum of 
Fine Arts. Open to all artists living within 25 
miles of Syracuse. Media: oils, etchings, water 
colors, block prints, crafts, camera. Fee to 
be announced; jury of selection; awards and 
Prizes to be announced. Last date for return 
of entry cards and arrival of exhibits, Feb. 25. 
For information address: Miss Anna Wetherill 
Olmstead, Director, Syracuse Museum of Fine 
Arts, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Wichita, Kansas 

THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF WOMEN 
PAINTERS OF AMERICA, April 2-24 at the 
Wichita Art Museum. Open to all women art- 
ists of America. Media oil. No fee. Jury of 
selection. Prizes: ist, $100; 2nd, $50; 3rd, 
$10. Last date for return of entry blanks 
March 15; for arrival of exhibits March 20. 
For information address: Wichita Art Asso- 
ciation, Wichita, Kansas. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c per word, per 
insertion; minimum charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order. 
Each word, initial and whole number is counted as one word. 


WE BUY: Valuable Early American prints and 

paintings, especially large folio Currier & Ives 
lithographs. Michaelson Gallery, 44 East 57th 
Street, New York. 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood. Ask for free 

new catalogue, including instruetion pamphlet 
for doing your own finishing, with special low 
orice list for materials used. Braxton Art Company, 
353 E. 68. New York. 


CLAY, PLASTICUM, PLASTALENA, Sculp- 
tors, Schools supplied since 1867. Stewart 
Clay, 629 East 16th Street, New York. 
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PAINTINGS RESTORED, relined, cleaned, 

varnished. Moderate prices consistent with 
quality work. Henry Fontane (relining special- 
ists) Algonquin 4-4693, 45 East 22nd Street, 
New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled prompt- 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City. 


“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES :—Supreme 
in quality. Universally used by renowned art- 
ists. Sold by all dealers. (See adv. page 32). 


Auction Prices 


The auction rooms have been active 


small frequent sales rather than any large dis 


persals. Buying appears to be heavier on the 


part of dealers rather than private collecte 
though often the dealer is acting as agent 


the latter. Following are some recent pric 
bid in New York: 


Paintings dispersed at the Tanenbaum et 


sale, Jan. 26 at the Parke-Bernet Galleries: ~ 


“Louise” by Daniel Ridgway Knight (Frank 
Schnittjer) $ 

“Sleeping Mother and Child” by Thomas 
Sully (Private Collector) 

“Great Hot Springs, Yellowstone” 
Thomas Moran (Samuel Spergel, Inc.).... $ 

“Buffalo Hunt by Indians” by Carl Wimar 
(Frank Schnittjer) 

“Laurence Millet, aged 3" by John Singer 
Sargent (Kleemann Galleries) 

“St. Andrew” by Sir Anthony Van Dyck 
(Frank Schnittjer) 

“S. Sigismund, King of Burgundy” 
Sano Di Pietro (Julian T. Abeles) 


American historical paintings from vario 
collections sold Jan. 27 at the American 
Association-Anderson Galleries: 


“General View of New York City, 1827” 
(R. Fridenberg, Inc.) 

“Winter in the Country—A Cold Morn- 
ing” by George H. Durrie (Frederic 0. 
Stuart) * 

“The Rushing Red Lodges Passed Through 
the Line of the Blue Soldiers” by Freder- 
ick Remington (Clapp & Graham, Inc.).. 

“O Gray Wolf of My Clan—Shall We Have 
Fortune?” by Frederic Remington (Dout- 
hitt Gallery) 

“Life on the Prairie—The Buffalo Hunt” 
by Arthur Fitzwilliams Tait 

“Startled” by Arthur Fitzwilliams Tait (Mc- 
Clure Halley) 


Silver dispersed at the Earle et al sale j 


a 


29 at the American Art Association-Andersom 


Galleries: 


Sterling silver tea and coffee service 
(Tiffany & Co.) (Samuel Spanierman, 


Inc.) 
comms Ill Adam silver hot water urn, 
by D. and R. Hennell, London, 1805 
George III silver oval tray, D. Smith 
R. Sharp, London, 1784 
Charles II silver candle, cup and cover, 
London, 1661 


Furniture and decorations from the Broka 
Mallinson, et al collections sold Feb. 5 at th 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: 


George I Silver Skittle—Ball Teapot, Wil- 
liam Fleming, London, 1717 (Peter 
Guille) 

George II Silver Armorial a 
Hatfield, London, 1730 (M. V. Morgan, 
Agent) $ 

Two George II Silver Armorial Platters, 
Thomas Gilpin, London, 1749 (M. V. 
Morgan, Agent) 

Gold and Silk Needlepainted Crimson 
Velvet Cape, Spanish, XVI Century 

Oriental Lowestoft Armorial Porcelain 
Table Service (W. W. Seaman, Agent)... 

Lille Huting Tapestry, Jean Francois 
Bouche, circa 1750 (M. A. Linah, 
Agent) 

Brussels Renaissance Tapestry, XVI Cen- 
tury (Herman Blank) 


League Department 
[Continued from page 33] 


from many papers told of the work. In Bakers 


field, Mrs. R. R. Jackson formed a new 


section and held an art fair, exhibited in # e 
auditorium, and ribbons were awarded. In De 


lane, Shafter and Welden there were exh 
tions and lectures. In the Kernville region 


the high Sierra, Greenhorn Range, are m ny 


artists who assisted. 


The Shasta Art League, Mabel Lowdén 


Moores, president, said that Colusa Co’ 
celebrated 100 per cent. In Williams all of 


nt 


merchants co-operated, together with mens 


service clubs and lodges. Stress was placed ¢ 
early American glass some from 150 ye 


back and the exhibition was called the rel 


ever held there. In Taft, Panama and Teh 
chapi there were exhibitions. Groups drove ® 
40 miles to see the new county art section # 
Bakersfield. 

In Sacramento, directed by Mrs. H. 
Blass; the children from all of the schoo 


decorated their buildings with art we i 
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